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UP FROM THE RANKS 








Brings Back the Old-Time Melodies 


How the dear old Southern melodies sung and played upon the 


Victor bring back the old-time thrill! 
Exquisitely blended voices, fine instrumentation and faultless records bring out the rich 


harmony and sentiment of these cherished songs in full perfection. You have never 
truly known their touching beauty and power till you have heard them on the Victor. 
Here are a few out of hundreds— 


4419. By the Suwanee River Pryor’s Band 10 in, 1952. Little AlabamaCoon Haydn Quartet with Orchestra ro in. 
656. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny ro in. | 1416. Mediey«f Plantation S: s Haydn Quartet 7 &10in 
Haydn Quartet with Orchestra | 18. Massa‘sin the Cold, Cold Ground Haycin Quartet 8 & 10 in. 
820, Dixie Sous.’s band - in 199%. My Old Kentucky Home Haydn Quartet with Orch. 10 in. 
485°. Dixie Prvor's Band ro in. 4040. My Old Kentucky Home Miss Morgan with Orch. 7 & roin. 
41300, Dixie Harlan and Stanley with Orch. 10 in 2808. Old Folks at Home Miss Morgan with Orch. 7&toin. 
S8012. Dixie Emma Eames 12 in, 95088. Old Folks at Home Adelina Patti 12in 
28 36. Dreaming on theOhio, HaydnQuartet.7 Groin. | 94005. Old Folks at Home Nellie Melba to in, 
2989. Hear vem Bells 64025. Old Folks at Home Louise Homer ro in. 
Roberts with Chimes roin. 2786. Old Blick Joe Rogers with Orchestra 7&10 in. 
4845. Inthe Evening by the 4514. Sounds from Divie Pryor’s Bind ro in. 

Moonlight to in. | 125. The Cornfiel.l Medley 7& 10 in. 

Haydn Quartet with Orchestra Haydn Qui 

4726. 1s GwineBack to Dixie 4515. Turkey in de Straw 
Haydn Quartet with Orchest.a ro in. Golden with Orchestra 
684. Laughing Coon 4108. Whistling Coon 10 in. 

Johnson 7& 1o1n Kernell with Orchestra 


Ask any Victor Dealer to play them for you. Or write us for 


complete catalogue. 


Victo Talking Machine Company 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


7 & 10in. 
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The March of Events 


OUNTIFUL crops (an expectation of 
more than eleven million bales of 
cotton, the promise of a great wheat 

harvest of exceptional quality, and so on 
through practically the whole list of agri- 
cultural products), the production of pig 
iron far beyond precedent, increasing divi- 
dends paid by an increasing number of trans- 
portation and industrial companies, larger 
savings-bank accounts, exports beyond any 
former time, growing postal receipts in every 
part of the country—such an enumeration 
might be carried to almost indefinite length. 
Perhaps there is no better measure, both of 
the success and of the expectations of the 
people, than the great rise in land-values in 
almost every part of the country. 

What a chance we have to show our wisdom 
—we, the millions who are earning a little 
more than we ever earned before! For the 
vast prosperity that is expressed in long 
tables of trade and of crops and reports of 
the earnings of great corporations is a sub- 
ject of more or less remote pride to the in- 
dividual. These tables mean not wealth but 
only a fair increase of income to the farmer 
who grows the wheat or the cotton, a little 
rise in wages to the workingman, a little 
bigger sum in the savings bank to the pru- 
dent saver. If the rich become richer, they 
are in a minority after all; and they can 
take care of themselves. But, if the masses 
be wise enough to lift life and fortune a little 
higher—that is the main thing. 

And there is good evidence that thousands 
of men and families are doing this very thing 


—pulling up out of the class of those that 
merely ‘‘get on” into the class of those that 
are really independent. This is more im- 
portant to us even than large exports. 


TOKENS OF PROSPERITY 
TILL large exports are interesting, and 
the last fiscal year’s report swells 
our national pride. Our foreign trade has 
outrun all precedents, the value of exports 
and imports having reached within a few 
millions of three billion dollars. American 
exports have doubled in value during the 
last ten years, and our manufactured prod- 
ucts sent to foreign markets have fast gained 
in value on our farm products that are shipped 
abroad. Although we now export more than 
the United Kingdom, our exports per capita 
are only about half as great. The largest 
rate of increase of our export trade is with 
China and Japan. 

Another indication of prosperity that has 
caused much comment was the sale of govern- 
ment 2 per cent. bonds (the Panama issue of 
30 millions). The issue was over-subscribed 
fifteen times at a premium. This is very 
gratifying from the Treasury’s point of view; 
for no government, we believe, has ever before 
had a 2 per cent. issue of bonds eagerly bought 
ata premium. The explanation is, of course, 
that the national banks are practically com- 
pelled to own these bonds as a basis for cir- 
culation. It was, therefore, really a forced 
sale; and this fact is a striking proof of our 
bad system of currency. The purchase of 
bonds at such a price is really a loss—a loss 


Copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, Page & Company. All rights reserved, 
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NOMINATED FOR A THIRD TERM AFTER A BITTER CONTEST. HE HAS 
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that the national banks must make up in 
some way. 

A better evidence of real good times was 
the postal record of the last fiscal year. The 
growth in revenue of 47 per cent. of the 
post-offices was such that an increase in the 
postmasters’ salaries was required, and the 
revenue of only 5 per cent. fell off. This is 
a good sign of a diffused activity. Especially 
good was the showing made by South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and Alabama, as well as Pennsylvania 
and New York. Portland, Oregon, won the 
greatest increase in postal salaries; next came 
Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, O., and Omaha, Neb. 
No part of the country has been skipped 
by the quickening spirit of prosperity. Our 
people approach the harvest time and the 
season of renewed activity under as happy 
conditions of life and work as those any year 
in our history has brought. 


THE MAKERS OF BAD DEBTS 
F IN these prosperous years a modest 
standard of living and of expenditure 
Were kept by the well-to-do, an almost in- 
incalculable number of American families 
would lay the foundation of fortunes, which 
with good management might increase from 
generation to generation; and thus the number 
of the rich and of the moderately rich might 
be greatly enlarged. No doubt such a process 
is steadily going on. In the same way if the 
wage-earning and salaried class were content 
to live with economy, the ranks of the well- 
to-do would be correspondingly increased; 
and this process also is no doubt going on. 
But in both cases the desire for more luxurious 
living constantly keeps many poor who have 
good incomes. 

Nothing would be more interesting than 
definite information, which should show to 
what extent the people are wisely using their 
prosperity. For this reason the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on the bad debts which Boston retail 
merchants have on their books is an im- 
portant social document. Ten per cent. 
of the people of Boston in 1904 owed debts, 
which could not be collected, for food, fur- 
niture, rent, clothing, and the like. 

The agents of the Bureau found that more 
than 72,000 persons owed more than a million 
dollars of such debts to more than a thousand 
dealers. The classification of these debtors is— 


Wage earners........ Cinenecmmad $704,000 
The trading class ......... evian'ss 276,000 
The professional class............. 50,000 
The moneyed class......... re Teer 34,000 


The wage-earners and the trading class 
(clerks, salesmen, etc.) have tried to raise their 
standard of living too fast, and they have 
been misled by the ease with which furniture 
and clothes and almost everything else can 
be bought on the instalment plan. Half 
of all these million dollars of bad debts are 
due for food; and the grocers say that their 
bills are unpaid because the habit is to pay 
first for the things that have been bought 
on instalments, else the instalment merchant 
will take them back. This insidious method 
of buying, by paying a small sum weekly or 
monthly, undermines many an income; and 
it defeats the chance that many a family 
has to attain real independence. 

The class of buyers that makes the best 
showing is the professional class. The rich 
usually pay, but they pay after so long a time 
that small dealers lose by selling to them. 
The report says: 


“It is impossible for a dealer with small means 
to do business among the wealthy, because he has 
to pay his bills in ten days, but must wait for money 
from his customers anywhere from one to six months. 

‘‘The wealthy class do not pay as promptly as 
the middle or working class, but as a whole they 
generally pay their bills. ”’ 

Some of the general conclusions of the 
investigators are: 


“The middle class of people are living beyond 
their means in trying to keep up with their wealth- 
ier neighbors and resort to the instalment plan 
as in the case of the wage-earners. 

‘‘The people to-day seem to have more expensive 
tastes, and there are a great many more pleasures 
to be had at small cost, but all of which take money. 
It is the unanimous opinion that the instalment 
business is responsible for much of the indebtedness. 

‘*There also seems to be a tendency, greater now 
than at any time in the past, among the poorer 
class of working people, to live far beyond their 
means in order to live as well and make as good an 
appearance as people who are in far better circum- 
stances. They are enabled to do this by means of 
the large instalment houses. : 

‘‘The grocery bill is the last consideration, and 
it finally runs to such proportions that when the 
grocer attempts to collect it by law he, in many 
cases, finds that the wages are already assigned. 

‘‘Considerable has been said also against the so- 
called industrial insurance. In many instances 
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people are paying a weekly sum to insure the lives 
of the family when often the amount so paid is 
beyond their means.” 


ARE WE LIVING BEYOND OUR MEANS? 
HETHER we should expect more or 
less than ro per cent. of an American 
city’s population to be bad debtors, it is hard 
to say. We have no standard to measure such 
a proportion by. But if we may conclude 
that 90 per cent. of the people pay all their 
debts this showing is not a bad one. And 
the sum of these bad debts owed in Boston 
is not large in comparison with the total 
sum spent for rent, food, clothing, furniture, 
and the like. A reasonable inference, there- 
fore, is that the people of Boston are not 
living beyond their means. Of the go per 
cent. who pay their bills, many are adding 
to their accumulations; many are for the 
first time making accumulations; and many, 
of course, without having a surplus, are lifting 
their standard of comfort or extending their 
margin of luxury. 

Perhaps no other one of our large cities 
would show so large a proportion of the 
thrifty, unless it be Philadelphia; but, if 
no more than ro or even 15 per cent. of our 
whole population are bad debtors, we can 
hardly say that the people are living beyond 
their means. 

But this inquiry suggests a social problem 
that our teachers and reformers might attack 
—to lift this thriftless 10 per cent. into the 
class of the good debtors—or better yet, 
buyers for cash only. Some of them fall 
into the definitely criminal and dependent 
classes; and, as soon as they fall, there are 
all sorts of agencies to lift them up again— 
after it is too late for most of them. To keep 
a man to thrift before he is past the possibility 
of being helped—that seems very much more 
practical than to waste time and money in 
trying to reclaim the hopelessly improvident. 


THE CONTROL OF THE BIG INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
NDER New York’s new insurance laws 
all mutual life insurance companies 
incorporated in the state are required to 
file with the Superintendent of Insurance 
their nominations for trustees. All the old 
trustees were legislated out of office, and the 
policy-holders have the right to elect whom 
they will, the old trustees not being debarred 
from re-election. 


OF EVENTS 


The present managers of all the mutual 
companies are making most diligent efforts 
to hold on. Although in one company, 
the Mutual Reserve, its president and two 
other officers have been indicted for forgery 
of the books and larceny of the policy-holders’ 
money, they have re-nominated themselves. 
Of the three big companies—the Mutual, the 
Equitable, and the New York Life—the Equi- 
table is a stock company and until Mr. Thom- 
as F. Ryan who owns the majority of the 
stock ‘‘ mutualizes’’ it, it will not be required 
to file its nominations. But both the Mutual 
and the New York Life Companies have 
filed their ‘‘administration”’ tickets, and the 
clamor against the present managers has 
increased. The Mutual played a trick com- 
mon at Tammany primaries but never before 
used by a great financial institution. A 
committee of policy-holders and their repre- 
sentatives met in New York City and prepared 
a public protest against the Mutual’s manage- 
ment. Prominent among those who protested 
are Judge George Gray of Delaware, General 
Benjamin F. Tracy of New York, Mr. Harlow 
N. Higinbotham of Chicago, and Colonel A. 
M. Shook of Tennessee. Before the Mutual’s 
board of trustees met to select their ticket 
a nominating committee, of which Mr. Henry 
H. Rogers was chairman, forwarded to Albany 
a ticket of 36 names headed by these four 
gentlemen. Obviously policy-holders who 
knew of their opposition to the present 
management of the company were likely to 
be deceived by a ticket headed with their 
names. But none of these men had been 
consulted; they allrepudiated the nominations, 
and they proceeded in the courts to compel 
the removal of their names—in vain. 

Mr. George W. Perkins ostentatiously 
resigned from the New York Life’s board of 
trustees and Mr. Henry H. Rogers withdrew 
his name from the Mutual’s list of candidates. 
But the majority of the nominees are either 
old directors, tainted with the scandals dis- 
closed by the investigation of last year, or 
they are personal friends or associates upon 
whom the old trustees depend to perpetuate 
the present management. 

The policy-holders’ organizations are pre- 
paring to name opposition tickets. But 
they have been hampered by difficulty in 
securing accurate copies of the policy-holders’ 
names and addresses which the New York 
law requires to be made public. The list 
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filed by the Mutual Life with the State Super- 
intendent is defective because it does not 
contain the street addresses of those who live 
in large cities and does not give the changes 
of addresses of those who have moved 
their residences. In these unfair ways the 
present trustees are making plain their deter- 
mination to hold on. Their main reason is 
that, under the law, they as trustees are liable 
for any loss to the policy-holders that has 
been caused by their wilful acts or their 
neglect of their duties. These losses aggregate 
millions of dollars. If new managers, chosen 
solely by policy-holders who knew the facts, 
were to come into power, their first act might 


‘ be to bring suit against all the old trustees 


for the complete restitution of this diverted 
money. If the present trustees can secure 
re-election they will the better be able to 
protect themselves against such suits. 

Were it not for their control over the or- 
ganizations of agents, the present managers 
would have no possible expectation of re- 
election; but there are more than 20,000 
agents who must send in proxies or run the 
risk of losing their jobs. The coming election 
of trustees will test whether the policy-holders 
or the men who control the agents have the 
governing power of these great companies. 
If the policy-holders do not then take back 
to themselves the management of their own 
property, it will be practically useless to make 
an attempt at any future time; and many of 
the reforms proposed by the Armstrong 
Investigating Committee will never be put 
into effect. The complete reform of these 
companies depends on who shall control them. 


THE PARTIES AND THE PRESIDENT 


S A CONTEST directly between the two 

principal parties, the Congressional cam- 
paign this year will be dull. In some districts 
there will be a sharp party difference—the 
Democratic candidate standing for radical 
and immediate tariff-reform, and the Repub- 
lican standing pat for protection. But it is 
doubtful whether a straight fight of this kind 
will be general, for the Democratic party 
in every part of the country is not yet in 
earnest about  tariff-reform. . Incidental 
subjects will chiefly engage the people’s 
attention—in one district, the political de- 
mands of the Labor party; in another the 
control of corporations, especially of some 
great corporation that has local enemies; in 
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another the Pure Food act or the Railroad 
Rate act; and so on. In many districts the 
main matter of talk will be a composite 
jumble of subjects, which for convenience 
may be called Rooseveltism; for some Demo- 
cratic communities strongly resent the Pres- 
ident’s activity, although his activity has 
put Democratic ‘‘demands”’ into the statutes. 
In some districts his foreign policy will be 
talked about—as a way of dodging the tariff. 

The political subjects that are on the 
people’s minds are the control of corporations 
and, to a less degree, the tariff. Most polit- 
ical talk about other subjects will be merely 
partisan declamation. 


II 


For each of the great political parties is 
now in an uncertain position. The only 
logical difference in doctrine between them 
has not of recent years played an important 
part. Meantime nobody knows accurately 
how strong the low-tariff feeling in the Re- 
publican party is, nor how strong the protec- 
tionist feeling is in the Democratic party. 
When a really vigorous contest shall come, 
old party lines may change in astonishing 
ways. The most prominent fact that recent 
elections have shown is the weakness of party 
lines. The sweeping victory of Mr. Roose- 
velt at once comes to mind. When a winning 
and vigorous personality that was not then 
linked in the public thought with any partic- 
ular doctrine swept the country, the meaning 
of such a victory was that mere party loyalty 
had become exceedingly weak. The activity 
of small or new parties, such as the Hearst 
faction, the Socialist party, and the Labor 
party, has the same meaning. 

In spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s great victory, 
the Republican party has perhaps, merely as 
a party, a weaker hold on the masses of voters 
than it had at any preceding period of its 
history. And its power has been still further 
weakened by the discouragement of contri- 
butions from corporations such as it received 
in the past. The sheer financial power of 
the party accounts for much of its success 
in recent years. 

On the other hand the Democratic party, 
which seemed to approach annihilation two 
years ago, has seen several of its platform 
demands made into laws since that time; 
and the one man in the party whom its masses 
know is seriously regarded as a formidable 
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candidate for the Presidency in spite of the 
two defeats that he has suffered. It is to 
him that they look to give vitality to the old 
doctrine of tariff-reform and to reclaim from 
the Republicans the doctrine of national 
control of corporations. 

The old election returns are of little use 
in political prophecy now. But there are 
two things that count in making judgments— 
the character of the leaders and the moral 
earnestness with which doctrines shall be 
put forth. 

The Republican party is in danger of a 
rebuking defeat because of its blindness 
about the tariff; and the Democratic party 
has yet to regain the confidence of the con- 
servative and property-holding classes. 


III 


In the Eastern states, as the Congressional 
campaign comes on, you may hear frequent 
criticism of President Roosevelt’s activity 
during the last session of Congress—by 
Republicans as well as by Democrats. The 
opinion is often expressed that the Railroad 
Rate act and especially tire Meat Inspection 
act overstep the bounds of proper government- 
al activity. This is a very natural criticism 
in the most conservative part of the country 
—the part of the country, too, where the great 
vested interests have had the greatest influ- 
ence on opinion. And of course a certain 
danger lies along this line of action—a 
theoretical danger at least. 

But in the Middle West and in the West, 
the popular approval of these acts and of 
this sort of extension of governmental power 
is so strong and general that almost every 
Republican candidate for Congress sets a 
very high value on the President’s approval 
of him. If he be a ‘“ good Roosevelt man,”’ 
his chance of election is thereby made better. 
In most of these states, the President seems 
to retain his great personal popularity. Per- 
haps it has become greater because he has 
added these additional achievements to the 
long list of things that he has done. He 
proposed these measures, and they are now 
laws. He has, therefore, ‘‘made good’’; and 


the man who ‘‘ makes good”’ is the kind of 
man in whom the public heartily believes. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal popularity and the 
‘‘ Roosevelt legislation” are the strongest 
forces that the Republicans have in their 
favor. 





OF EVENTS 


But neither of these more or less superficial 
views of Mr. Roosevelt’; ‘‘ conquest” of Con- 
gress goes to the heart of the subject. Its 
real meaning lies far deeper; for the real 
meaning is this: Mr. Roosevelt found Con- 
gress, especially the Senate, a body closed 
to public opinion. The doors were shut. The 
people spoke through the press or by petition, 
or through some member of the Senate; but 
the people were not heard however they 
spoke. The Senate did as it pleased. It 
heard other voices than the voice of our 
democracy. It is now hard to recall the 
deafness of Congress, especially of*the Senate. 
Memorials had no effect. The press had 
little influence. The Senate had no idea of 
enacting a real rate-regulating law when the 
bill was jocularly put into the hands of 
Senator Tillman. 

What the President did during the last 
session of Congress was to cause the Senate 
to understand that the people were speaking 
and that it was wise to listen. The heretofore 
dominant Senators have no fondness for the 
President or for his methods; but a majority 
of the Senate came to understand that he 
stood nearer to the people than Congress 
stood, that he knew their mood and their 
wishes better than the Senate knew them, 
and that the people had more confidence in 
him than they had in the Senate. 

This opening -of the doors and of the ears 
of the Senate was of greater importance than 
the passage of any specific acts. The Rate 
law may need radical amendment; the Meat 
Inspection act may be defective; they may 
both be acts that extend the authority of the 
Government in the wrong direction. Even 
if all these things be granted, their enactment 
was of the greatest importance because it 
brought the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment into closer relation to the people than 
the Senate at least had been since the rise 
to power of the great corporations. 

There has been no other man of this gener- 
ation who has so accurately caught the 
mood of the people and made it effective as 
the President; and his continued personal 
popularity, since he put himself out of the next 
Presidential contest, is proof of his remarkable 
knowledge and mastery of public opinion. 


IV 


Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity causes another 
kind of confusion in the minds of such men 
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as Mr. Henry Watterson and Mr. John Sharp 
Williams, who have predicted that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be obliged to accept the next Re- 
publican nomination. His policies will be 
only partly carried out, they say; the party 
will find that he is the only candidate of whose 
election it can be sure; the convention will 
nominate him whether he wish it or not; and, 
after he has been nominated, it will be his 
duty to accept—he cannot refuse. Who 
ever refused such a call of a great party? 
This judgment of Mr. Roosevelt is an insult 
both to him and to his party. He was under 
no pressure to declare on the night of the 
last election that he would not seek or ac- 
cept the next nomination. He made this 
declaration to free himself from the criticism 


of so conducting the executive branch of 


the Government as to secure a renomination. 
He did it for his own freedom of action. And 
it was a wise and proper thing to do; and he 
has been a better President by reason of this 
decision and declaration. “If now he were to 
change this purpose, he would be unworthy 
of confidence, and he would, because of such 
a change of purpose, be beaten by any 
respectable Democratic candidate—as he 
would deserve to be. Itis a low view of 
Mr. Roosevelt, a low view of his party, a low 
view of public life, and distressingly bad 
judgment that Mr. Watterson and Mr. Wil- 
liams show and—a very sad lack of know- 
ledge of the man, Theodore Roosevelt. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE SOUTH 


HEN Secretary Taft told the Repub- 
licans of North Carolina in the 
early summer that their party would be 
stronger if all the Federal offices in the state 
were filled by Democrats, he gave them a 
well-deserved rebuke. For it is yet true 
that the Republican leaders in most of the 
Southern states are mere petty office-brokers. 
They are incapable of attracting to the party 
any large number of influential men of char- 
acter, however dissatisfied they may be with 
the Democratic party. 

On the other hand, by recognizing these 
local bosses, and by making them dispensers 
of the small Federal offices, every Republican 
Administration at Washington has directly 
hindered the growth of a really Republican 
party in these states. Thus the South has 
remained solid, not wholly because it wished 
to be solid but partly because the Republican 


party and Republican administrations have 
forced it to remain so. 

President Roosevelt’s wise revival of an 
old plan to put the employees of the Internal 
Revenue Department under the Civil Service 
rules will leave less patronage at the disposal 
of these Southern office-mongers; and this 
will be an incidental political benefit to his 
party. It is not essential to civilization 
that the Southern states, or any of them, 
should become Republican any more than 
it is essential that Pennsylvania and all the 
New England states should become Demo- 
cratic. But some changes of party servitude 
now and then in either section would show a 
decent regard for independent action that 
would be creditable to the citizens of these 
states. But in at least some of the Southern 
states men yet have to stultify themselves, 
if they become Republicans, by submitting 
to a crew of petty pirates who deal in little 
offices because they manage to keep an alliance 
with the national leaders of the party. Why 
stronger men do not rise and club them out 
of power by simply telling the truth about 
them—this is one of the mysteries of political 
inertia. Perhaps the national leaders of the 
Republican party continue to prefer a solid 
South. Else they are ignorant beyond belief. 


GOVERNOR CUMMINS OF IOWA 


HE renomination of Governor Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, for a third term was 
of more than local importance because it 
was the triumph of that faction of the Re- 
publican party that opposes the stand-pat 
attitude on the tariff; and Governor Cummins 
has been a vigorous spokesman for revision. 
Yet his victory in the state convention was 
not won without a serious compromise on the 
tariff plank, so serious as to be called a sur- 
render by many observers. The plank is 
merely a tame stand-pat plank, and the 
contest degenerated at last into a struggle 
between persons rather than specifically about 
the tariff. 

Yet Governor Cummins’s renomination 
in spite of the stand-pat platform has some 
meaning. The ‘“ Iowa idea,” which means 
revision, will be upheld by the dominant 
faction of the party whenever an opportunity 
comes for making headway against stolid 
inactivity. And stolid inactivity will receive 
a very rude shock—at some early time. Then 
there are other things that Governor Cummins 
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stands for. In general, he stands against a 
mere blind obedience to a party machine. 
He also stands for railroad regulation some- 
what as Senator La Follette stood for it while 
he was Governor of Wisconsin. Although 
he was perhaps the most successful railroad 
lawyer in the state, when he became a member 
of the legislature he put through it a rate- 
regulating act. He unloosed the railroads’ 
political control of Iowa politics. He failed 
of a caucus nomination for United States 
Senator by only three votes. He has twice 
been elected Governor, and his third nomina- 
ation of course foreshadows his election. He 
has step by step opposed the power of cor- 
porations in politics, and with remarkable 
success, too. He is one of the most vigorous 
men in public life, doubtless with a brilliant 
political future, including a possible candi- 
dacy for the Presidency. 


SECRETARY ROOT IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HE great tasks of politics are like 
smaller tasks of dealing with men, 
in this—that they can best be done by. direct 
personal contact. The measure of success 
that we have had in the Philippines has been 
due in great degrere to Secretary Taft’s 
personal touch—even since he became a 
member of the Cabinet. So, too, with Secre- 
tary Root’s visit to the states of South 
America. ‘ We sent good delegates to former 
Pan-American Conferences, but they were 
merely delegates. The presence of the Secre- 
tary of State—that is quite another thing, 
for it is a new mark of consideration. More 
than that, Mr. Root will come home bettér 
informed about South America, its problems, 
its relations, its men and their moods, than 
any preceding Secretary has been; and what 
he hereafter says and does will be received in 
South America with a new confidence. 
Members of the President’s Cabinet have 
not hitherto gone outside our continental 
boundaries in the course of their duties; but 
the innovation is a very happy one. Of a piece 
with this new policy is Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
himself to go to Panama in the fall. Personal 
touch is even more necessary in great political 
tasks than in enterprises of other sorts. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


ORTUNATELY this 
Secretary Root’s 


Conference and 
visit come at a 


time when political conditions in Central 
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and South America are most favorable. It 
can hardly be expected that an era of perpet- 
ual peace has begun there—it has hardly 
yet begun anywhere in the world. But the 
long era of mere adventurers’ revolutions 
does seem to have ended. The three little 
states of Guatemala, Salvador, and Honduras 
not only lately came to peace, by the good 
offices of the Presidents of the United States 
and of Mexico—instead of indulging in a 
foolish general fight about nothing; but they 
agreed that ‘‘all future complaints shall be 
submitted to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States and the President of 
Mexico.” The naming of Mexico in such an 
agreement is a measure of the growth of the 
influence of that country. It is exerting a 
revolutionary force on its Central American 
neighbors. The same may be said about 
the influence of the United States on the 
Isthmus. By reason of these steadying 
influences, railroad development is beginning 
in these Central American states, and the 
American and Mexican industrial impetus will 
change the character of the country and of the 
people. 

It is a singularly fortunate time for the 
rise of South American influence, too, because 
the most important of these states will take - 
part in the next Peace Conference at The 
Hague; and the practical value of arbitration 
is better understood among them than it 
ever was before. They seem now willing 
to follow the Great Powers of the world in 
committing themselves to it. 

It is a favorable time, too, for the discussion 
of the important commercial subjects which 
take the greater part of the time of the Con- 
ference. Trade is prosperous everywhere. 
Commertial ambition is taking the place of 
mere political and military ambition. 

This Pan-American Conference, therefore, 
when all its bearings are properly interpreted, 
is likely to turn out to be one of the most im- 
portant events in the international politics of 
our time, and especially as it will affect our 
relations to those countries south of us. 


A NEW ERA IN OUR RELATIONS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 
HE third Pan-American Conference, 
which began its sessions at Rio late 
in July, marks a progressive advance in the 
relations of the American governments to 
one another and to the rest of the world. It 





























THE 


is a meeting that is of international impor- 
tance far beyond any of its predecessors. 

And so far as our relations to South and 
Central America are concerned, Secretary 
Root’s visit seems sure to make the beginning 
of a new era. The fact that he went—for 
he is not a delegate but only an adviser to 
our delegation—counts for much. No Secre- 
tary of State nor any other high officer of 
an Administration had officially made a visit 
to these countries. Inasense we have treated 
them as superior governments treat inferior 
ones; or, if we had not consciously shown 
this attitude, they thought that we had, and 
the practical result was the same. So deep 
has been the general South American distrust 
of us that our very actions in behalf of those 
governments have often been construed as 
unfriendly, if not hostile. At the time of our 
war with Spain, they feared (and many of 
their jeading men really thought) that we 
would take advantage of any excuse for con- 
quest; and our conduct at the time we ac- 
quired the Panama-Canal deepened this fear. 
This underlying suspicion has been stubborn. 

Secretary Root’s visit and his very happy 
address to the delegates on his arrival at 
Rio are reported, from every source of inform- 
ation, to have caused a complete change of 
feeling. He said: 


‘‘Let us unite in creating, maintaining, and making 
effective all-American public opinion, whose power 
and influence may prevent international wrong 
and forever preserve our countries from the burden 
of such armaments as are massed behind the fron- 
tiers of Europe.”’ 


This was received as a direct denial of any 
military or dictatorial attitude on our part. 
A military or dictatorial attitute on our part 
is so absurd to us that it is easy to forget that 
many South Americans have steadfastly held 
to the belief that we have been their enemies. 
And the Secretary’s whole speech was full of 
political wisdom and a spirit of codperation 
and not of superiority—a speech that will 
become historic and be quoted for a generation 
in South American discussions of international 
relations, as it deserves to be. Such passages 
as the following were not political platitudes 
when spoken to South American statesmen: 


“The first fruits of democracy are, many of them, 
crude and unlovely. Mistakes are many, partial 
failures are many, and sins not a few. The capac- 
ity for self-government does not come to a man by 
nature, It is an art to be learned, as well as an 
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expression of character to be developed among 
the great number of men who exercise popular 
sovereignty. ”’ 

‘‘How many shortcomings there are in our own 
lands and among our own peoples, each one of us 
is conscious; yet no student of our times can fail 
to see that not America alone, but the whole civil- 
ized world, is swinging away from the old govern- 
mental moorings and intrusting the fate of civili- 
zation to the capacity of the popular mass to govern. 
By this pathway mankind is traveling, whither- 
soever it leads, and upon the success of this great 
undertaking the hope of humanity depends.’’ 

‘‘Not by national isolation have these results been 
accomplished, nor is progress to be continued. No 
nation can live unto itself alone and continue to live. 
The growth of each nation is part of the develop- 
ment of the race. In the steady and benefi- 
cent advance to promote this mutual interchange 
and assistance the American republics are engaged 
in the same great task, inspired by the same purpose, 
and progressing on the same principles. I under- 
stand it to be the function of this conference that 
not one but all of our countries shall benefit the 
others; that there is not one that cannot receive 
benefits from the other; that there is not one that 
will not gain by the prosperity, peace, and happi- 
ness of all.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


RE our colleges subservient to rich 
donors? A member of the board of 
trustees of an Illinois college recently resigned 
because the board accepted what is popularly 
called tainted money. Only a short time 
before the newspapers had the story that a 
judge of the Juvenile Court at Denver had 
been persuaded to decline the offer of a very 
considerable sum of money for the advance- 
ment of his work for similar reasons. For- 
tunately the trustees of our colleges have 
usually enough common sense to disregard 
the supersensitive opinion of the press: they 
take what they can get and hold out their 
hands for more, considering: that it is not 
their duty to judge men who are in the act 
of giving and that the best way to sanctify un- 
holy wealth—if it be unholy—is to put it to 
some good use. Good 4 per cent. bonds seem 
to need little moral preservative; the odor 
of bad money is remarkably fleeting. More- 
over, there is always room for honest difference 
as to what should be the standard of righteous 
money. From the standpoint of the thor- 
ough-going Socialist there is practically 
nothing but ‘“‘ tainted money” in the world. 
If history count for anything, it would be 
hard to find any educational, charitable, or 
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religious institution that had not profited 
in the past by what to-day would be con- 
sidered stolen money. Medieval establish- 
ments of this nature were founded largely on 
‘‘conscience money ”’ in one form or another. 
And the majority of American universities, 
it is safe to say, would scarcely exist if money 
unscrupulously earned had been rejected by 
‘them. Harvard and Yale were built, and 
solidly built, on the slave trade and Jamaica 
rum. It would not be kind to set an Arm- 
strong Committee or even an ordinary grand 
jury at the task of examining into the sources 
of early Puritan fortunes. 


II 


The real question is whether the acceptance 
of large sums of money, honest or not in their 
getting, has actually influenced American 
universities in their teaching. Are our col- 
leges ‘‘capitalistic’’ in their tendencies? It 
is easy for the newspaper critic to speak con- 
temptuously of ‘the Standard Oil university,” 
but it would be difficult for him to prove that 
in the case of Chicago or any other college 
the fostered institution has engaged its pro- 
fessors or modified its teaching to suit the 
tastes of wealthy benefactors. With pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, nothing of the 
kind has ever been true in the history of 
any important institution. No matter how 
‘‘tainted”’ their endowments may be, Amer- 
ican universities have been and are to-day 
perfectly free from every sort of influence or 
dictation coming from the ‘‘ money power.” 

The University of Chicago has suffered 
most from insinuations that its teaching is 
tainted by the sources of its money, because 
of the conspicuous example of its endowment 
by the richest man in the country. The 
late president of the University asserted in 
the most positive and explicit language that 
Mr. Rockefeller and his representatives had 
never expressed even an opinion about the 
management or educational policy of the 
university which he founded. And no one 
in a position to know the facts has ever been 
known to say publicly or privately that 
either the actions and beliefs of the profes- 
sors or the policy of the University had been 
affected by the fact that a considerable portion 
of its endowment came from him. In the 


academic profession the University of Chicago 
is pretty generally known as one of the most 
liberal and freest institutions in the country, 
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so far as the private life or professional teach- 
ing of its faculty is concerned. It is unlikely 
that any considerable body of American men 
of distinction could be got to serve on its 


faculty if what they taught was to be cen- - 


sored by any one: the very fact of public 
suspicion would make the faculty and the 
trustees doubly sensitive on this point. 


III 


It is easy to make out a case of ‘‘ martyr- 
dom” and when the ‘‘ martyr” has been 
found, the press gets excited afresh over 
‘‘tainted money” and the stifling influence 
of wealth upon education. The argument 


seems to be that wealth is corrupting to its 


possessors, and hence must be so to those who 
even indirectly receive any of its income. 
The popular idea is that ‘“ the system”’ is 
reaching out its crafty hand to get possession 
of our universities, as it has of our mines and 
railroads—not to exploit them, but to defile 
the fountain-head of truth and enslave the 
youth of the nation by dictating what sort 
of knowledge shall be offered them. The 
‘‘money power” is supposed to insist upon 
the removal of all ‘‘independent,”’ ‘‘fearless,”’ 
and ‘‘progressive”’ professors, and to fill their 
chairs with feeble and servile defenders of 
corporate rule. 

It is hard to see just where, outside the 
subjects of political economy, sociology, and 
possibly history and law, ‘“‘the system’”’ could 
get in its deadly work. And even a per- 
verted lecturer on economics who should 
defend the practices of trusts or take the 
railroad side of the rate question could not 
do much harm to young America; for young 
America reads the newspapers every morning. 
As to the many other subjects taught in a 
modern university—all the sciences, the lan- 
guages, medicine, and so forth—the sub- 
sidized faculty would be simply helpless. 
What kind of error could a beef-trust pro- 
fessor of mathematics perpetrate? or a steel- 
corporation teacher of Hebrew? or a sugar- 
trust instructor in biology? The corporation 
brand of science cannot differ widely from 
the Socialist’s science and yet remain science. 

The evil of corporate wealth may be sup- 
posed to come generally from the faculty 
that eats the bread of corporate wealth, and 
be subtly spread by them among the young. 
But thus far very little of the corrupting 
wealth has been applied to raising pro- 
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fessors’ salaries. So long as the money 
power leaves its professors to struggle along 
through life on their present salaries, there 
need be little fear from this source: indeed, 


_ the faculty will rather serve as deadly warn- 


ings to young America! Our college pro- 
fessors as a class are not servile, and their 
‘“‘ jobs” are hardly worth the selling of them- 
selves into the service of the rich. 


IV 


Nevertheless American universities are 
singularly conservative institutions. Eu- 
ropean universities have long been the homes 
of liberal movements, of social reforms, of 
revolt and radicalism. Learning (on the 
Continent at least—England is a special 
case) has gone hand in hand with revolution 
and the eternal struggle of the less favored 
against the more favored. The last example, 
and a striking one, is that of Russia. But in 
our country a liberal or progressive movement 
has never started in the universities: what- 
ever social reforms we have worked, what- 
ever struggles we have engaged in for indus- 
trial equity, the colleges have neither initiated 
the movement nor contributed anything 
important to it, except in so far as their 
graduates have been active (and the influence 
of college men in our country has been vastly 
overrated by commencement orators). From 
this condition has come one common epithet 
of contempt, ‘‘academic’’; that is, theoretic, 
non-participating. The university person is 
popularly supposed to be excluled from a 
knowledge of the large, vital questions of the 
day. The university professor is certainly 
excluded from our legislatures. In Europe 
he helps to mold the government; with us he 
lectures to boys and girls on political history. 

The common opinion that our universities 
are conservative, out of sympathy with the 
popular side of most questions, even inclined 
to the money class, has a perfectly sound 
basis. The reason for this conservatism may 
be found in the function that higher education 
has had in our national life. As a professor 
once expressed it, the American college is a 
great social feed-pipe that serves to carry 
the ambitious poor into the privileged classes. 
The typical example of the New England 
college has been the farmer’s boy who has 
profited by his education, hardly won, to 
rise to the professional class. Even in this 
day of great inherited wealth, our richest 
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universities are truly democratic in the sense 
that a large majority of their undergraduates 
are not rich men’s sons but are serious young 
men seeking by means of their university 
education to place themselves higher than 
the environment from which they came. 
Indeed the prime argument for higher edu- 
cation in America has always been an appeal 
to the ambitions of parents. The self- 
denying father and mother, striving to give 
‘‘advantages” to their children, is a picture 
dear to the popular imagination. 

In such a condition of society where edu- 
cation is looked upon as the readiest means 
for social advance, it is inevitable that the 
university as an institution should be con- 
servative in its tendencies and foster the 
caste idea. Its prejudices as a whole must 
be in favor of stability and the continuance of 
a social system in which its members seek to 
benefit themselves. The members of the 
faculties, recruited from the same class as 
the students of poor and ambitious young 
men, would naturally enough favor the powers 
that be, which mean to them more or less 
concretely the existence of that social ladder 
up which they have climbed. From such 
men there can be expected no great sym- 
pathy with radical movements or innovation. 
Added to the inborn skepticism of learning, 
there is the conservatism of ambition. Such 
men will teach by example and implicitly by 
word the reasonableness of a world that pro- 
vides for their existence and the development 
of their institutional life. 

Such being the case, rich men have an un- 
conscious instinct that the surest means of 
protecting society from social earthquake 
is a liberal encouragement of the university 
spirit. They believe sincerely in the fun- 
damental principles of modern society, and 
those principles, usually called conservative, 
are best propagated in the university. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER AND MOB OPINION 


HERE has come an almost sudden 
change in the treatment of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller by both the magazines and 
newspapers of professional exposure and those 
of flippant smartness. Many of them now 
speak of him in a tone of toleration, if not of 
approval. If we assume that their readers 
believe what they read, this change of attitude 
is a curious example of the erratic psychology 
of the crowd. 
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Mr. Rockefeller is, or is supposed to be 
(for nobody knows), the richest man in the 
United States, perhaps the richest private 
person in the world. One would hardly 
think that this in itself would be considered 
a crime in a country most of whose men are 
bending all their energies to wealth-getting; 
and he made his fortune by the same methods 
that most of his contemporaries used. If his 
methods were criminal, he has a vast mul- 
titude of fellow-criminals, most of whom have 
escaped the journalistic condemnation that 
has been visited on him. One cannot help 
suspecting that he has become a shining mark 
for criticism because he is the most successful 
business man of his time. Surely this is the 
chief difference between him and thousands 
of others of whom the public that loves to 
read about rich men has never even heard. 

The voluminous criticism and abuse of Mr. 
Rockefeller has obscured one fact in the public 
mind; and that fact is that he has shown a 
greater genius for practical affairs than 
perhaps any other man in the world. Ina 
land and in a time of capable business men, 
he brought together the most efficient organi- 
. gation for doing a practical commercial task 
that was ever formed. The refining of petro- 
leum offered no unusual opportunity for the 
display of commercial genius. Any other 
task would have done as well. But in his 
management the business became an exact 
science. 

He showed the way to make any business 
an exact science; and he has had more influ- 
ence upon commercial method than any other 
man. The improvement in business organi- 
zation and in what has truly been called the 
science of business, that has been brought 
about to a very great extent by imitation 
of his achievement, is nothing less than a 
revolution. 

Yet in the volume of criticism of the man, 
this fact has been almost overlooked. Nor 
is it yet understood that he has as completely 
revolutionized the methods of philanthropy 
as he revolutionized business method and or- 
ganization. For he retired from an active part 
in the Standard Oil Company many years ago, 
and he has never been one of what the public 
know as “the Standard Oil crowd.” He 
has for several years devoted much of his 
time and his extraordinary power of organi- 
zation to the giving away of a great fortune. 
He has so done this as to produce permanent 


and not spectacular results, and in such a way 


as to coax or to force others to give large 
sums to further the same philanthropic plans, 
and to compel those whom he helps to help 
themselves. The giving of money for educa- 
tional work, for instance, is better done by 
far than it was ever before done; and the 
improvement is, like the improvement in 
commercial organization, due to his genius 
more than to that of any other man. 

He is not a man of social versatility, and 
the grim silence with which he has received 
ridicule and criticism made a misapprehension 
of his character the easier. But the public 
having shown signs of weariness of this 
particular form of magazine and newspaper 
amusement, an interesting change seems to 
be coming; and it is likely that Mr. Rocke- 
feller may spend the rest of his life in the 
light of more discriminating judgment of his 
character and career, and come to be better 
understood by the whole public during his 
life-time. Probably the judgment of him 
by thoughtful men of affairs has never been 
affected by magazine and newspaper articles; 
or, if they have affected such judgment at all, 
they have had a tendency to create sympathy 
for Mr. Rockefeller. 


THE AMERICAN AND HIS FAMILY 


HERE is a vigorous moral undertone 
in normal American life—some doubt- 
less call it Puritanical—which is heard on 
occasion for the wholesome warning of the 
reckless ‘‘rich set’’ or the ‘‘smart set’”’ that 
now forms a part of every city’s life. For 
example, Mr. Corey, the president of the 
steel trust and one of the many steel-made 
millionaires who have come from the fur- 
nace cities to the ‘‘freer”’ life of New York, 
deserted his wife (whom he called ‘‘a good 
woman’) and, after a money-settlement, 
forced her to secure a divorce on the 
ground of desertion. His sister espoused the 
wife’s cause, and so has the public. 

The vigorous comment that the divorce 
provoked comes as a reminder that, however 
frequently divorces may be granted, a man 
may not put away a ‘‘good”’ wife and say 
that this is no one’s concern but his own and 
ought not to affect his ‘‘business”’ standing. 
There are some old-fashioned virtues that 
we hold to in spite of all changes, and the 
sanctity of the family is chief among them. 
You will not find any normal section of 
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American society that will approve Mr. Corey’s 
action; nor will you find any normal section 
of society that is not ready to stone him, 
whatever other sins it may itself have been 
guilty of. The sanctity of the family yet 
stands, and stands as firmly as it ever stood, 
as the very basis of civilization; and the 
American social sense is unchangeable in 
this sound judgment. 


SURGEONS AND PHYSICIANS’ FEES 


HE best part of the people of the 
United States are those families 
that are self-maintaining and self-respecting, 
being neither poor nor rich—the well-to-do 
class. They do most of the work of society, 
and they carry most of its burdens. They 
receive also most of its benefits and its best 
service of most kinds. But it has become 
difficult for this class to receive the best 
medical and surgical service; for, as a rule, 
as soon as a physician or a surgeon becomes 
famous, he sets his fees so high that none but 
the rich can pay them. Yet the poor have 
the services of most of the best surgeons and 
physicians free, in the hospitals. A self-res- 
pecting, well-to-do family must be content 
with less famous men or impoverish them- 
selves for a time when illness overtakes them. 
True, some famous physicians are not 
better than many obscure ones, but reputa- 
tion is the best measure of skill that the lay 
public has; and there is always danger in 
intrusting one’s self to an unknown practi- 
tioner. 
Yet it would be unjust to make a sweeping 
condemnation of the profession for ‘‘capi- 
talizing its success”; for most skilful phy- 


‘ sicians give a larger part of their time and 


practice to the poor, without any financial 
reward, than men of most other professions 
give. 

Still the hardship that the very best class 
of people suffer becomes greater as the number 
of the rich increases. A pauper and a mil- 
lionaire may have a dangerous operation 
performed by the most skilful surgeon in the 
community. But a self-respecting man of 
a moderate income, who, by any proper meas- 
ure of men may be of more value to the com- 
munity than either the pauper or the million- 
aire, must take a greater risk at the hands of 
aless skilful surgeon. This condition violates 
the spirit of the best medical ethics, as it 
violates the spirit of the best social service; 


and the commercialization of the profession 
has to this extent run away with its ethics. 
Medical societies might reflect that the scan-, 
dalous fees of some eminent practitioners 
are undermining the character of the profes- 
sion—of that, there is no doubt. 


THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE 


HAT unusually stimulating thinker, 
Professor Ray Lankester, in his pres- 
idential address at the annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science last month, made some suggestive 
assertions. In a review of the last quarter 
century of scientific research he crowned the 
discovery of radium as the supreme achieve- 
ment, a revelation so notable as to make 
us fortunate to live in a time when the mar- 
velous new element is being first studied. 
The facts already learned, he said, indicate 
the possibility that neither the earth nor the 
sun is in the rapid process of cooling that has 
been supposed. Even a very small quantity 
of radium, if it were diffused throughout the 
earth, would offset the loss of heat through 
radiation, and a fraction of one per cent. in 
the composition of the sun would make up 
for all the heat thrown off. These tremen- 
dous facts, he pointed out, upset all the cal- 
culations that have been made about the 
probable duration of the sun’s heat and of 
the past geological epochs of the earth. The 
evidence gained in the last five years goes 
to show that the earth is not cooling but 
is heating. It is a remote bit of cheer, but 
according to Professor Lankester, the human 
race may be congratulated on a future of 
infinite development instead of being doomed 
to be blighted by cold and darkness at the 
end of a thousand million years. 

Coming down from the regions of academic 
thinking, he made a timely plea for more 
public encouragement of the study of pre- 
ventable diseases. Fifty million dollars he 
thought not too much to expend every year 
in Great Britain alone for that purpose, in 
order to save the thousands that needlessly 
die every year. It is an idea that is attrac- 
tive to the public and one that is more an 
more appealing to progressive medical men, 
that the function of the physician should be 
largely one of preventing diseases instead of 
curing them when neglect has permitted 
their inroads. In the United States, as he 
pointed out, there is a distinct tendency of 
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rich men to give large sums of money for the 
equipment and the expenses of research in 
this and other scientific fields. It would be 
a curious turn if the accumulations due to 
the American concentration on material 
interests, which has always been a byword 
abroad, should in the end promote more 
profound and extensive scientific inquiry 
than can be carried on elsewhere. Yet this 
is a possibility. 


THE VARYING COURSE OF EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


VENTS in Russia move inevitably to- 
ward some degree of popular govern- 
ment and popular freedom. Of this there can 
be no doubt to any one who looks back over a 
period, let us say, of a year. But this prog- 
ress is zigzag and uneven, with -temporary 
reverses that bring the profoundest tragedies. 
When the Tsar dissolved the Duma, he 
added fuel to the flame of revolution. A 
majority of the members met in Finland long 
enough to issue an address to the people 
wherein they were asked to refuse to con- 
tribute a copeck to the State’s revenue or a 
man to the army. Serious revolts followed 
both in the army and in the navy, and these 
brought much bloodshed and destruction of 
property. The new prime minister of the 
Tsar, M. Stolypin, declared that the Emper- 
or’s purpose was to carry out a programme of 
refo:m and of freedom, and that the Duma had 
proved itself to be not a helpful but a mere 
revolutionary body. The dissolution of the 
Duma was followed by the renewed censor- 
ship of the press, many arbitrary arrests, 
practically martial law in St. Petersburg—in 
a word a return, in most essential respects, 
to the old régime of the autocracy. 

This in turn has provoked the more violent 
group of reformers to renewed activity, and 
there were threats of using a general strike of 
workmen again as a weapon of revolution. 
The freedom of the press having been 
abridged, there isno longer any approach to 
fullness in the reports of disorders and espe- 
cially of the Government’s repressive: activ- 
ities. All Russia is a smouldering volcano. 

In the meantime a severe blow has been 
dealt to Russian credit; there is undoubtedly 
serious defection in the army; the determi- 
nation of all the liberal parties to achieve 
some degree of popular government has been 
strengthened, and no one believes that a per- 
manent return to the old autocratic régime is 


possible. It is too late to suppress the rising 
hopes of so large a part of the people. Events 
move slowly because the people have not yet 
learned the art of quick organization. 

Thus it looks as if the revolution may 
stretch itself over years, in a contest of 
varying fortune, which must at last lead— 
perhaps through many acts of violence—to 
a slow emancipation from the autocracy. 


FREEDOM AND JUSTICE ABROAD 


HE most conspicuous foreign events 

of the last month tend toward the 

doing of justice, the encouragement of peace, 

and the broadening of liberty—except in 

Russia, where the present is dark and the 
future beyond conjecture. 

In France the final acquittal of Major Drey- 
fus of the army, his spectacular restoration 
to his rank and the showering of honors on 
him was a dramatic sequel to his degradation 
and conviction on insufficient evidence. 

In England the Interparliamentary Union, 
made up of representatives from the par- 
liaments or legislatures of all the important 
governments of the world, met and adopted 
a resolution to request the next Hague Con- 
ference to make the Hague Tribunal in a sense 
a permanent organization. It requested the 
Powers, too, to submit differences, when they 
arise (including ‘‘questions of honor’’) to a 
board of international inquiry. This Inter- 
parliamentary Union gathers force and influ- 
ence with every meeting. 

The House of Commons passed two mea- 
sures that have provoked universal interest 
and discussion—the Education act and the 
act granting self-government to the Trans- 
vaal. Both went to the House of Lords to 
be dealt with. The Education act is a com- 
promise between the Anglican (church) party 
and the Nonconformists, who objected to 
paying taxes for church schools as well as 
for secular schools. The result of the act, as it 
passed the Commons, is greatly to strengthen 
local, secular control over schools in 
England and Wales and to loosen the hold of 
the Church on them—a result that to the 
American mind is so fundamental and com- 
monplace a necessity that it is hard for us 
to understand the vehemence of the long 
discussion in England. This act is a triumph 
for Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

The basis on which the Transvaal is to re- 
ceive free government, according to the Com- 
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mons bill, will deny the Boer requests for 
suffrage apportioned by population, for woman 
suffrage, and for suffrage given only to long- 
time residents. The plan adopted will give 
the English control, as against the Boers. 


. So at least the friends of the measure declare; 


but this, too, ts hotly disputed, and Mr. Kip- 
ling wrote verses in condemnation of what 
he regarded as an English surrender. 


RESPECT FOR ONE’S STOMACH 


AD food will at last be taken from the 
market, not wholly nor mainly by 
Federal laws but by such local work as 
the State Board of Health of Indiana is doing. 
A recent bulletin contained the names of the 
makers of impure products in the state; and 
the newspapers, both in the state and out- 
side, published the list. Out of 889 samples 
of different things, 389 were bad or were 
improperly labeled—most of them bad. The 
Board says in its bulletin: 


‘We shall continue to publish the names of illegal 
brands and shall consider such publication sufficient 
notice to the trade that such goods must not be 
sold. Dealers carrying such goods in stock must 
arrange for their return to jobbers or relabel them 
properly. ”’ 

It is not helpful to the preparers of baking 
powder, of canned fruits, of meat products, 
of spices and syrups, and the like to have 
their names thus heralded as the preparers 
of bad food. Indeed, such practice ‘‘does 
damage to several great American indus- 
tries.”’ But, when all the states and all the 
towns and the Nationa Government to boot 
go seriously about the business of protecting 


~ the public health in this way, our land of the 


free and home of the brave will be a safer 
and pleasanter place to live—by very much. 
Many os the large grocers in Indiana 
now refuse to accept any manufacturer’s 
so-called ‘‘guarantee” of purity, but they 
themselves have analyses made. 

The less bad food, the less bad medicine— 
if, indeed, all medicine be not bad. It 
seems very strange now that every rascal 
who chose should all these years have been 
allowed to put up unwholesome food in 
cans and bottles and packages for our mur- 
dering. 

Of course the ideal way out of such danger 
is for every household to have its own little 
garden and orchard, preserve its own 
fruit and vegetables, and not use ‘‘ ready- 


made” foods at all. If every family would 
keep a cow and chickens and eat few things 
whose whole history they do not know, 
our people would live simply, healthfully, and 
long. What a lot of money even poor people 
waste in food that does not nourish, even if 
it does not poison! The best safeguard of 
all is to treat our stomachs with some rever- 
ence and not to dump stuff into them that 
we can know nothing about. 


TWO REMARKABLE MEN 
I 

LARGE part of the public regarded 

Mr. Russell Sage as a penurious man; 
and so he was, according to the modern spend- 
thrift standard of life. But in such a judg- 
ment this ‘modern spendthrift standard must 
at least share blame with Mr. Sage’s habits. 
For he had a very clear philosophy of life— 
to make money. It is the same aim that a 
considerable part of our population has, even 
a considerable part of those who succeed ill 
where Mr. Sage succeeded amazingly well, 
and who criticise his personal habits. Yet 
they were the very personal habits that a 
man ought to have whose chief aim is to 
make money. 

There was this great difference between 
Mr. Sage and many hundreds of thousands 
of other men who have his aim—he resisted 
all soft, luxurious, and spendthrift tempta- 
tions. He was strong and there was no hum- 
bug about him. He did not wish to make 
money in order to indulge his appetites or 
to lead a life of luxury. He is said to have 
worn a cheap straw hat for two seasons. He 
lived in very modest houses. He made no 
display. He had no conventional vices or 
extravagances. He had all the stern virtues 
of his hardy Connecticut ancestors. These 
qualities imply a strong and positive charac- 
ter—not mere penuriousness. During his 
long life of ninety years, almost eighty of 
which were working years, the habits of al- 
most all successful people in the United 
States changed from frugal and simple ways 
to ways of more or less luxury and display. 
But Mr. Sage did not change. 

So completely was his life given up to mak- 
ing money that he did not undertake to dis- 
tribute his vast fortune even by his will. 
It was practically all left to Mrs. Sage to 
dispose of, and it will surely go to educational 
and charitable uses, 
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The sum of Russell Sage’s life work, then, 
was to collect from less able and resolute 
men than himself a large fortune which will 
be given to educate the people and to prevent 
suffering. Yet these purposes were not the 
main purposes of his life. After all, the 
cosmic forces of society do sometimes use 
men for the general welfare, and the individ- 
ual is swallowed up in the larger economic 
or social movement. 


II 


The death in London of Mr. Alfred Beit, the 
South-African ‘‘diamond king,’’ closed one 
of the most remarkable careers of our time 
and dissipated one of the largest private for- 
tunes in the world. Mr. Beit was of German 
birth (he gave a foundation for a university 
to his native city, Hamburg); he became a 
British subject and spent the last years of 
his life in London: but his extraordinary 
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career was worked out in South Africa. He 
‘financed’’ the Jameson raid, which precip- 
itated the Boer War. He was, the partner 
of Cecil Rhodes and the cool, executive, 
commercial influence that worked with that 
conquering adventurer, through commercial 
organization, revolution, and daring conti- 
nental development, toward the bringing of 


South Africa within the organized world. . 


There is no more thrilling or romantic story 
in the long list of English adventures over- 
seas than the achievements of these two 
men. 

A unique and characteristic act of Mr.Beit 
was the leaving of a very large sum to be 
used in furthering railroad and telegraph 
development in Africa, especially the Cape-to- 
Cairo road. As with Mr. Rhodes, his domi- 
nant impulse was the impulse of the ‘‘empire 
builder’’; and the chief tool of these remark- 
able men was industrial development. 


REAL. ESTATE 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MAKING OF INVESTMENTS 


OR more than two years a ‘‘boom” 
kK in real estate has been growing in 
almost every part of the country. 
But it must be remembered that booms of 
to-day often expand on the site of the col- 
lapsed booms of fifteen years ago. And 
just as the investor in securities must heed 
the recurring cycles of financial depressions, 
the prospective investor in real estate should 
recall that there are recurring cycles of de- 
pressions and enhancements in real estate 
also. In the boom that is going on to-day 
about New York, about Los Angeles, about 
Dallas, about Colorado Springs, in thousands 
of smaller centres, and in Western farm lands, 
investors, especially those of moderate means, 
would do well to recall the lessons of other 
times, the early seventies and the early nine- 
ties in particular, when real estate specula- 
tion went wild almost everywhere. 
Good investments in real estate are among 
he best of all investments, for land cannot 
close down, fly away, or go into bankruptcy, 
but prudence is the watchword. And pru- 
«ence for the investor does not consort with 


speculation or the booms that speculation 
nourishes. <A real estate dealer of twenty 
years’ experience declares that no suburban 
real estate should be bought for investment 
that will not yield at once, if improved by 
a structure, a satisfactory net income on the 
cost. ‘The danger point,” he says, ‘‘is 
reached when real estate is bought at a price 
that requires that something be left to the 
future to give it earning power.”’ That is 
a safe criterion for any investor who buys 
with the hope of return within any practicable 
number of years and the sound rule for any 
investor who invests for income. 

Every one of our great panics has been 
preceded by a period of real estate specula- 
tion and of inflated values of real estate. 
Indeed, an increase in the prices of real estate 
has been the culminating feature of every 
one of our great waves of prosperity. We 
are now blessed with the longest period of 
prosperity that the country has ever seen. 
In these last two years of it there has been a 
noteworthy increase in the buying and selling 
of real estate and in the prices paid. Values 
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are now higher than they have ever been be- 
fore, and the volume of transactions greater. 
The lull in great industrial promotions that 
followed the wave of expansion in 1900 and 
1901 has not been followed in the continuance 
of prosperity by another wave of the same 
kind, but now it is the turn of real estate to be 
promoted and exploited and pushed up in 
speculative value. Thousands and thousands 
of investors, large and small, have added a 
legitimate impetus to the advance. It is 
time for those who are meditating investments 
to note the high level of prices, if the disastrous 
story of past panic years and other years of 


local real estate panics is not to be repeated ° 


on the heels of the present enthusiasm. Lots 
were sold in Columbus, Ohio, in 1812 for $300 
which in 1820 could not be sold for $25. There 
are men in Omaha to-day who are still paying 
off the indebtedness acquired when they had 
to sell at a sacrifice in 1893 the land that a 
year before had made them rich—on paper. 
In many cases the mortgages on the land 
were for a greater amount than the land 
would sell for when the panic came. Tacoma, 
Washington, had a boom in which land soared 
to fabulous prices. Later it slumped. Many 
of the present valuable holdings of wealthy 
New Yorkers, the Vanderbilts, for example, 
were picked up at low prices after the panic 
of 1873. From 1870 to 1872 speculation was 
rampant. Yet lots that sold at this time for 
$35,000 sold in 1877 for $11,500. Lots on 
Fifth Avenue facing Central Park which 
had sold. at $100,000 for corner lots and 
$75,000 for inside lots, were selling in 1877 
for $45,000 for corner lots and $25,000 for 
the others. To be sure in all these places 
and in thousands of others the values of land 
rose again after the slump. In no growing 
community have the values of real estate 
failed to rise higher on a conservative 
basis after a depression than they stood 
in the speculative days of inflated prices 
before it. That, indeed, is why real astate 
offers so good a long-term investment. But 
there is risk in buying at the height of a 
boom. 

A searcher for curious facts took the trouble 
to compute the proceeds at 6 per cent. com- 
pound interest of the sum paid to the Indians 
for the land by the original settlers of Man- 
hattan Island. The sum proved just about 
to equal the assessed valuation of all the real 
estate of New York City proper to-day. This 
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assessed valuation is of course lower than 
the real value. The fact doubtless holds 
true of the other large cities. It shows that 
over a long period of years city real estate 
increases in value rather faster than ordinary 
high-grade investments in other things. 
Except in very small areas it does not make 
fabulous advances; and on the other hand 
it is bound to advance with persistent steadi- 
ness. Provided an owner, then, can carry 
his property through bad times, it is bound 
to pay a good income in the end—an assertion 
that cannot be. made of securities. But the 
investor of moderate means cannot usually 
afford to hold real estate for a decade before 
it begins to make an adequate return, not to 
speak of twenty years. That is why at this 
time of expansion an investor should scruti- 
nize his possible purchases with unusual care. 
No other investment is governed by simpler 
theoretical principles than investment in real 
estate. At the same time there is no other 
that is so affected by local conditions, so 
little dependent on what the owner may do 
or fail to do, so subject to perfectly definite 
movements that cannot be predicted, checked, 
changed, stopped, or affected in any way. 
The development and the march of the shop- 
ping centre, or the exclusive residence section, 
or the tenement centre, or the fast-asleep 
centre of a town have a large inevitability 
that man cannot hinder. Cities and towns 
are not made; they grow. Every addition 
of 1,000 to the population of a town adds 
from $12 to $16 to the front-foot value of 
lots in the best business sections, but the 
addition of 100,000 of population may not 
change the value of other lots by a dollar. 
And since conditions are so different in dif- 
ferent places, only the larger considerations 
can be set forth here as guides to investors. 
The value of land for investment depends 
of course on its availability for use. Buying 
land that is useless as farm, factory, residence, 
or other property until future facilities now 
unprovided for, such as electrical plants or rail- 
roads, have been completed is not investing , 
—it is speculating. The conservative. in- 
vestor will look about for a piece of property 
already so close to activities—or one that bears 
a relation to transportation or other improve- 
ments that cannot possibly fail of fulfilment— 
that it can now or very shortly, if improved, 
begin to pay a fair income. The enhance- 
ment of his investment by the growth of the 
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section—for it 1s not what can be done with a 
piece of property so much- as what goes on 
about it that makes value—ought to be a 
secondary consideration. It is an important 
consideration, but it should be remembered 
that the misfortunes that have followed booms 
have been due to making this possible rise in 
value the primary, and often the sole, thought 
of the buyer. Putit second. Buy a corner 
lot in a growing section in the line of march 
of the shopping district or on the side of the 
town that is developing as the better resi- 
dence section, and as close to the centre of 
highest values—provided the property is 
in the line of advance—as the amount of 
your investment will permit. It is important 
to be in the line of advance, for a study of the 
values of property in many cities and towns 
shows that frequently the lots on the next 
street parallel to the busiest business street 
or the most exclusive residence street, have 
stood still in value while more distant places 
in the right direction have seen a heavy rise. 

The next thing to consider is accessibility. 
The value of suburban property beyond the 
limit of a five-cent fare is not necessarily 
dependent on its nearness to the city. Sub- 
urban towns have a way of growing to an 
indefinite limit of values, but after all a limit. 
An investor might prefer a lot in a suburb ten 
miles from the city over one in a suburb 
twenty miles from the city, feeling that the 
chances for expansion of population and in- 
crease in values would be greater in the first. 
But suburbs do not growwith relation to their 
nearness to the city. A village springs up 
about a station on the railroad and gradually 
widens. The time soon comes, however, 
when new seekers for homes, instead of 
settling on the fringes of this village, pass on 
and begin to build up a village around the 
next station. Andsoon. Presently property 
is more valuable on the outskirts of some 
of the more distant villages than in the more 
accesssible parts of the nearer ones. The 
tone of the settlers, fashion, natural advan- 
tages and beauties—all such elements should 
bé taken into consideration:’ Yet accessibility 
is of great importance when one comes down 
to the radius of five-cent fares. A real 
estate dealer of much shrewdness calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the saving afforded by 
a five-cent fare over a ten-cent fare represents 
the interest on $1500, or that added value on 
a lot. 
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But above all things else the investor in 
teal estate must be able to wait. Tosay 
that he should buy property available for 
use does not mean that he should at once 
begin to use it. Frequently the values of 
whole neighborhoods have been kept in check 
indefinitely by premature development with 
inadequate capital, or development in un- 
desirable ways that has put a stamp of cheap- 
ness on the section. Just as the West Side 
in New York was beginning to emerge from 
its waste of rocks and squattets’ shanties, 
a plan was made to erect a row of tenement 
houses on a street that has since become one 
of the most fashionable and desirable in the 
city. If the project had not been stayed in 
time, the values of property in the section 
would have grown only to the tenement 
house level. In many places such projects 
have not been stayed. Either a quick income 
was desired, or owners were unable to pay 
taxes without drawing some income or at 
least making the property carry itself. The 
wise investor is the man who buys only as 
much property as he can carry by means that 
will not cause it to deteriorate. If he has 
selected wisely he has in real estate a highly 
satisfactory investment. 

As an example of the steady growth in 
value, note an investment of the City of 
New York. It paid. $12,500,000 for Central 
Park. It has expended enough more in 
improvements to bring the cost up to 
$15,000,000. It has paid off from time to 
time most of the bonds issued to make the 
payments. But even if the whole bonded 
debt had been kept afloat at 6 per cent. and 
had to be paid off now, the total cost would 
amount to about $60,000,000. The land is to- 
day worth $200,000,000. And that is typical 
of real estate investments in a big city. 

A word of warning should be added. Real 
estate wisely bought is a good investment 


even at present prices. But in the boom 


sections, the improvements that are ex- 
ploited as the reason for the boom have in 
many places been fully discounted already 
by the holders of the real estate and are al- 
ready being charged for in the prices asked. 
It is not a wise investor who adds his own 
expectations to the expectations of the seller. 
Now is the time for a careful scrutiny of real 
estate investments. By prudence a repe- 
tition of the panics of 1873 and of 1893 can 
be lessened if not avoided. 
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WOMEN 


IMPROVING 


SCHOOL HOUSES 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE GROUP OF COLLEGE STUDENTS WHO FORMED AN 
ORGANIZATION OF THOUSANDS OF WOMEN WHO HAVE REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SCHOOL GROUNDS OF A WHOLE STATE 


BY 


E. C. BROOKS 


LITTLE group of women students in 
A the Normal and Industrial College 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, deter- 
mined in 1902 that the rural public school 
houses of the state must be improved. Dr. 
Charles D. Mclver, in the campaign for the 
Southern Education Board that has had so 
noteworthy an effect on the educational 
progress of North Carolina had frequently 
said that if the women who.keep their churches 
neat, attractive, and comfortable could be 
aroused to the necessity of supervising the 
school houses, they would revolutionize the 
state. So this group of earnest young women 
turned their hands to the work. The organ- 
ization which they formed, only four years 
ago, to accomplish it now enroils a member- 
ship of several thousand women. 

Four years ago the average value of the 
school house and grounds, including all 
equipments, in nearly half the counties of 
the state was less than $70. There were 
about 1,000 districts with log houses and as 
many with no houses at all. Very.few were 
painted and furnished with good, comfortable 
seats. In many cases the best were ill-kept, 
unclean, and unattractive. The people were 
accustomed to the equipments and there was 
little desire to improve them. 

After the Greensboro students had organ- 
ized, they invited all the women of the state 
who were interested in the improvement of 
school houses, to meet and organize a State 
Association. The first public meeting was 
held in Greensboro April 30, 1902. 

The significance of the organization was 
promptly recognized. Letters and messages 
of endorsement came from all parts of the 
state. Public-spirited women hastened to 
become members. The organization has 
extended its work into seventy of the ninety- 
six counties. Where there were only a few 
hundred women the first year actively inter- 


ested in the work, there are to-day thous- 
ands. 

After the State Association came county 
associations. All white women of each county, 
whether teachers or not, are invited to become 
members. The purpose of the county organ- 
ization is to assist in organizing a local asso- 
ciation in every school district where the 
real work isto bedone. This local association 
is composed of the teachers, the pupils of 
the schools and the parents of the pupils. 


THE COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


The president of the State Association says 
of the local association: 


“It can have a new school house built, or the old 
one repaired and painted; it can have rough and un- 
comfortable benches exchanged for good desks; it can 
have black boards multiplied; it can have the floor 
scrubbed, the stove polished, the windows washed; 
it can have shades or curtains added to the windows; 
it can have pictures placed on the walls; it can 
secure a library and keep it growing; it can bring 
into the school good magazines and papers; it can 
give interesting and profitable entertainments, 
which will be of no less value to the community 
than to the school; it can beautify the school 
grounds by having stumps removed, grass and 
flowers planted and play grounds laid off. Finally 
it can uphold the hand of the teacher, help her, 
encourage her, and stimulate her in her difficult 
and trying work. The work will interest the com- 
munity in the community’s school and the com- 
munity’s children; it will teach the few to sub- 
ordinate personal advantage to the welfare of the 
whole; it will discourage those two most bitter and 
most fatal foes yto educational progress—local 
prejudices and neighborhood misunderstandings. 
This is the work that the Local Association, and 
only the Local Association, can do.”’ 


Women have gone into nearly every county 
of the state, assisting the teachers in organ- 
izing these local associations. Many county 
associations now offer prizes to the district 
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that makes the greatest improvement. The 
prizes are scholarships for the teachers of 
the successful district to a summer normal 
school. The scholarship pays all expenses 
of the teacher. Sometimes the prize is a sum 
of money to the district to increase the length 
of the school term. 

Last August the Wayne County Asso- 
ciation offered a prize of $100 to the 
district of the county that would make the 
greatest improvement. The committee ap- 
pointed to decide this contest made a full 
report of the successful district. 


A REMARKABLE WORK OF IMPROVEMENT 


This district, No. 1, New Hope Township, 
Wayne County, Miss Bertha Casey, teacher, 
contains only sixteen families with children 
of school age. There are only forty children 
on the census. The average attendance for 
the four months’ term was twenty-seven. 
The local association had a membership 
of seventy-five and held eight meetings 
during the school term. Of the 
sixteen families all are farmers and only 
eight own the land on which they live. Only 
one of them has had the advantage of a high 
school education. Seven of them tended 
only a one-horse farm. Not a mother in 
the district had any help except what the 
children could give night and morning. Most 
of these mothers were members of the asso- 
ciation and were always present at the 
meetings. 

They raised by entertainments $141.70. 
They enlarged the grounds to twice their 
former size, taking up scraggy trees, stumps, 
and trash. They levelled the grounds, laid 
off walks and planted young trees and flowers. 
They built an addition to the school building, 
put in new lights, built new steps, and painted 
the building inside and outside. They paid 
the music teacher’s board, laundry, and part 
of her salary. They bought an organ, a 
library, and several pictures which now adorn 
the walls. They polished the stove, cleaned 
the floor and desks, and provided places for 
hats and wraps. They did all this without 
cost to the school fund. 


THE NEW HOPE REPORT 


Miss Casey in speaking of her work says: 


‘“When we went to the school we found. an old 
building, the roof of which had recently been taken 





IMPROVING SCHOOL HOUSES 


from an old church. The grounds were small and 
cut up with gullies, covered with trash, leaves, and 
decaying stumps. The steps were. nearly gone; 
window lights were broken out. The county gave 
us panes; the boys put them in. By Christmas we 
had enlarged our yard to about twice its original 
size, taking up twenty-eight stumps. We leveled 
the grounds and scoured the floor and desks. We 
celebrated Thanksgiving Day and gave a free con- 
cert Christmas. We gave,a measuring party and 
festival for the purpose of raising money. After 
Christmas we celebrated St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, and North Carolina Day. 
We got up a programme for Parents’ Day and gave 
another free concert on the last night of school. To 
raise money we had an apron hemming, and an ice 
cream supper, and the young ladies of the association 
made a memory quilt. The men of the neighbor- 
hood fixed the yard, built an addition to the house 
and made some new steps. The school children set 
out the flowers, scoured the floor and seats, and 
swept the yard once each month. We hired a 
painter to put two coats of paint on the inside and 
outside of the house. The children were all anxious 
to do something to raise money to buy a picture and 
some books. So one Saturday we all went to a 
cotton field and picked cotton. At twelve o’clock 
we spread our lunches; later candy was served. 
We then had our cotton weighed, received our 
money, which was $3.75 and went home as merry 
and happy as you please. The little six-year-old 
tots worked just as hard and felt just as important 
as any. All of my school children were small. I 
had only one boy seventeen years old. All the 
other boys were under twelve years. I had four 
girls over twelve years of age. All the others were 
small, but they all worked willingly and cheerfully 
as members of the Betterment Association.” 


The good to the schools of the county in 
actual dollars and cents is more than twenty 
times the amount of the prize. Add to this 
the increased interest of the tathers and 
mothers and school children in the work of 
the public school, and the value is far beyond 
any estimate that we could make. The work 
that is being-done in Wayne County is being 
done in other counties. The report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the year ending June 30, 1902, gives the 
value of the public school property at 
$1,466,770. The report two years later gives 
the value at $2,568,164. Many agencies 
have been at work to make this progress 
possible; and not the least has been the work 
of the Woman’s Association for the Improve- 
ment of Public School Houses in North 
Carolina. 





























A WORKINGMAN’S HOUSE 1N THE BERMUDAS 
Made of the soft coral stone of which theislands are tormed 





ENGLAND’S 


BERMUDA, FORMERLY A GREAT MILITARY AND NAVAL STATION, NOW 


“HALF-WAY HOUSE” TO 
PANAMA 


RE- 


DUCED BECAUSE OF CORDIAL RELATIONS WITH THIS COUNTRY—ITS POSITION 
IN RESPECT TO THE CANAL—A LAND OF BEAUTY AND PLENTY—A WATER 


SUPPLY 


CHARLES T. 


OHN BRIGHT, exasperated by new 
demands for money grants for the Eng- 
lish colony of Bermuda, it is said, ex- 

claimed in a speech in Parliament: ‘‘ More 
money for Bermuda!—we have spent enough 
on her already to cover the entire islands 
with sovereigns.”’ 

England is still spending money on the 
*‘Summer Isles,” not, it is true, so lavishly 
as in the old days, but for about three hun- 
dred years she has treated this favored 
colony most liberally and only within a 
year or two has she allowed the touch of 
national economy to affect these delightful 
islands. 

One hears much of all the West Indies as 
they are to be influenced by the Panama 
Canal, but little of Bermuda, which lies 
directly in the path between Panama and 
Liverpool—a spot on ‘‘the great circle,” yet 
in many ways her affairs may be the most, 


DIRECT FROM HEAVEN—MANY CHANGES IN THE NEW CENTURY 
BY 


WHITEFIELD 


important, and certainly they are the most 
interesting and unique of them all. 

Because the islands lie within 680 miles of 
New York and the North Atlantic states, they 
have been kept bristling with soldiers and 
sailors, guns and ships—a veritable war base 
ready on the instant to play an important 
part in any possible difficulty which might 
arise between England and America. 

All these soldiers and sailors had to be fed, 
paid, and lodged, and so it happened that 
the gentle Bermudians had sat comfortably 
at home and prospered by the vast amounts 
of money sent by the mother country to keep 
these sons of war alive and in good order. 
The great prosperity of Bermuda was still 
further added to when several thousand 
Boers were sent there as war prisoners with 
an army of captors to look after them. But 
at about the beginning of this century, it 
apparently occurred to the British powers 
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that there was little likelihood of any war 
with the United States, and to keep several 
thousand soldiers and a good many ships 
ready for such a purpose was a waste of the 
British tax-payers’ good money; so ships and 
men were sent home to attend to other mat- 
ters—to the great loss of Bermudian revenue 
and grief to the people in the colony. 
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and never thought of having an income tax. 
The Londoner, besides numerous other onerous 
“‘rates and taxes’’ for land, roads, water, etc., 
etc., cannot even die economically; if he is 
a man of property the government confis- 
cates a considerable part of his estate under 
the head of ‘‘death rates’’ because he died 
rich. The Bermudian not only has none but 





ONE OF THE ISLAND’S GROWING INDUSTRIES 
A banana field protected by a windbreak of oleander 


To the student of the colony system of 
England, Bermuda presents some striking 
evidences of how much better it is to be a 
colonist than—a Londoner, let us say. 

The little Englander, for example, pays an 
income tax alone of about a shilling on the 
pound—say five per cent. The Bermudian 
has no income tax, never had an income tax, 


has never even heard of an inheritance tax. 
There are practically no taxes in these 
wonderful islands, not even on the land, or 
for roads—which, by the way, are superb. 
The only tax I could discover’ was what is 
called a parish tax, which means that if you 
go to the Established Church, you pay a few 
shillings a year to support it according to 





























A GREAT SOURCE OF PROFIT TO THE BERMUDAS 
An Easter lily field. An acre often yields a profit of from $1,000 to $1,500 a year 
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your earthly possessions—even the taxpayer 
admits it is a trifle, and if you do not attend 
the Established Church, you pay no parish 
tax. All the expenses not paid by the mother 
country are amply covered by a tariff of five 
per cent. on imports, with many things ex- 
empted. 

Carrying out the English economies, it is 
estimated by the authorities that the money 
sent to the islands in 1906 for the pay of sol- 
diers and sailors and others will be cut to 





“ HALF-WAY 


HOUSE’’ TO PANAMA 

tically never exerted. Their constitution is 
almost ideal. Here is a little world of its 
own, with a population of 17,000 souls. The 
good citizens elect their representatives to a 
House of Assembly, and they administer the 
affairs of the colony with economy, justice, . 
and success. Here, as in every English col- 
ony, one is impressed with the great respect 
for the law. Like many of the West Indian 
islands, the Bermudas have almost no crime. 
The two jails at St. George and Hamilton 
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THE EVENT OF THE WEEK 
Bringing onions to the steamer at Hamilton 


$2500 a week—hardly more than half as 
much as was sent last year and still less com- 
pared with the good old time of the Boer War. 


SELF GOVERNMENT 


One would suppose that, being so gener- 
ously watched over and paid for by the 
British Government, the colony would be 
under rules of military discipline. Nothing 
of the kind. The Bermudians govern them- 
selves under a veto power which is prac- 


look like summer boarding houses, and Charles 
Dudley Warner tried to become a “paying 
guest” with the jailer at St. George, to 
share his pleasant tropical home and relieve 
his loneliness and ennui. 

They tell you a story of the Southampton 
Church at the west end of the main island, 
which recalls the days of sailing ships@when 
the principal occupation of the Bermudians 
centered about the wrecks driven to the 
islands by stress of weather and the misfor- 
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THE OLD HARBOR OF ST. GEORGE 








A STREET IN ST. GEORGE 
So narrow that two carriages cannot pass each other 
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tunes of the sea. At this Southampton 
Church the parson, who was as skilled a 
wrecker as any member of his congregation, 
held a commanding view of the ocean from 
his pulpit. One Sunday he stopped in the 
middle of his sermon, and without explana- 
tion, left his lofty stand, made his way down 
the aisle to the door, and then shouted: 
‘‘Brethren, I see a ship coming ashore—now 
we all have an even start’’—and dashed for 
the beach. 








A RUBBER TREE 


Ships still go to the Islands for refuge, and 
wrecking is still a pursuit, but a lawful and 
decorous one. Steamships seem to have less 
trouble than sailing vessels, and these little 
islands, nearly 700 miles from any land, have 
fewer involuntary visitors than of old. 

Having been reared in good fortune, living 
on the bounty of England and selling her 
products to ‘‘the States’ at high prices, Ber- 
muda now has to decide what is to be done 
to offset the reduced expenditure of English 
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money in the islands as well as the com- 
petition of the Southern American farmer 
who is partly supplanting her in the Northern 
market. 

For one thing, the opening of the Panama 
Canal, when it comes, will again place her in 
touch with England as the ships go east and 
west via the Canal. Whether she is to be 
affected as the West Indies are, is, of course, 
uncertain, and it is a grave question if her 
trade with England will amount to much. 


IN HAMILTON 


She is three thousand miles from London and 
less than seven hundred from New York. 
The English will not pay the price that Amer- 
ica will for her onions, her potatoes, and her 
lily bulbs. For years she has had no regular 
direct steamship line with the mother country ; 
her dealings have all been with New York and 
Canada; and the American dollar passes as 
readily as the English shilling. She is a loyal 
colony, as well she may be since it is so profit- 
able to be a favorite child; but her people 
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are more like Virginians than Little Islanders, 
and her commerical connections are centered 
in New York. The tourists who visit her 
come chiefly from ‘‘ The States.”’ 

The philosophical merchants with whom I 
have talked, and who feel the pressure of the 
outlook, believe that she must look to the 
American tourist to help keep Bermuda in 
pocket money. On the south, Nassau and 
Jamaica have their crowds of travelers, 
whereas she, though nearly a thousand miles 
nearer to the metropolis, has but a meagre 
influx of winter visitors, although her natural 
advantages are greater. Frost has never 
visited the Islands; the semi-tropics are here 
with all their advantages but without the 
stifling and enervating heat. The beauty of 
the land and the encircling sea is surpassing. 
Everything grows there from bananas to 
green peas, and the hot season lasts only two 
months in the whole year. The drawback of 
the Bermudas is in transportation: the one 
line of steamships to New York has a perfect 
monopoly, with all the disadvantages of such 





PAW-PAW TREES, 
Which are always in fruit 
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A BERMUDA ROAD, 
Cut through the soft coral banks 


a condition to the Islanders and tourists. 
When this is broken by some of the many 
lines which pass within a hundred miles of 
her as they go to the West Indies she will be- 
come better known. 

The tourist agent speaks of the ‘‘Summer 
Isles‘’ as the ‘‘Land of the Lily and the Rose,”’ 
which is correct enough, since lilies are grown 
by the acre for the bulbs, which American 
florists force into Easter blooms, and of roses 
there is a plenty the year around. But really 
the onion and the potato extract the most 
wealth from the land. The farmer grows 
from one to four crops a year of many of her 
products, according to his industry and his 
knowledge of agriculture. Cultivation is con- 
fined chiefly to the hollows where the soil has 
accumulated in pockets over the coral beds 
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TO PANAMA 





A WATER CATCH 
The Islands depend for their water supply on the rain water caught on the roof andin such reservoirs as this 


which form the islands. And this soil in most 
places is not more than ten inches to eighteen 
inches deep, but it is a mellow loam which 
looks like finely powdered cocoa. It is rich 
and friable and can be coaxed to grow almost 
anything that the ingenuity of the farmer 
desires. Just now bananas are being raised 
in the fields. This is a crop that lasts the 
year dround and the fruit is of a finer variety 
than the southern islands produce. The only 
rival to the Bermuda bananas is grown in the 





Canary Islands, but as yet only enough are 
raised to supply the home market. Bermuda 
can send asparagus, strawberries, celery, 
beans, tomatoes, and lettuce to New York all 
winter, but she makes little use of this bless- 
ing. Truck farming is scarcely considered. 
Potatoes and onions and lily bulbs are too 
easily raised and several hundreds and even 
a thousand dollars or more profit may be 
made from a single acre. But with prices 
falling and the Texans growing vast quan- 
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SAWING THE SURFACE OF THE ISLAND INTO BUILDING BLOCKS 
Practically all the buildings in the Bermudas are made of this coral stone 
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tities of onions, Bermuda will eventually have 
to turn to other crops. 

The working farmer here is the Portuguese. 
He was imported as a farm laborer, but by 
thrift and good management has become a 
tenant instead of a hired man, and now raises 
certainly half, if not more than half, the crops 
of Bermuda. With his wife and children he 
works every inch of the land he rents, culti- 
vating new land which he reclaims from the 
juniper and the oleander which grow thickly 
on all the waste spaces; and as fast as he en- 
larges his farm, just so fast does the owner 
raise the rent. The second stage of his de- 
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English. The Spaniards never colonized the 
Islands. Though they discovered the land, 
they contented themselves with liberating 
a few hogs there which served a useful purpose 
when the English came a little later. The 
Summer Isles were settled about the same 
time and under very much the same condi- 
tions and by the same people as Virginia. In 
speech and in many other respects the people 
of the older generation remind one of the old 
Dominion type—a pure colonial one and as 
different as possible from the citizen of Eng- 
land. 

The Negro has never been a problem as he 





THE HOUSE OF A PLANTER 
Showing a grove of bamboo 


velopment comes with his becoming natur- 
alized and purchasing the land himself. 
Within the present year, by the way, a law 
has been passed which permits aliens to pur- 
chase and own land. This has long been a 
stumbling block in the way of developing the 
country, and the Bermudians think that under 
the new order of things many Americans will 
become owners of winter homes in the islands. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Unlike the islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
Bermuda has always been peopled by the 


is in our own Southern states. Of the 17,000 
souls on the Islands all told, about sixty or 
seventy per cent. are Negroes. But they are 
law-abiding, as everyone has to be in an Eng- 
lish colony, and remarkably industrious citi- 
zens, on the average very well educated by 
the colony, and they surprise a stranger by 
speaking with the accent of an Englishman, 
with little or no Negro dialect. 

Perhaps the absence of theft and misde- 
meanors generally in a place where doors are 
locked only to keep the dogs out, comes about 
through the impossibilty of escape. The man 
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who steals is certain to be found, both because 
every one knows everyone else, and also be- 
cause there is no way to get to the mainland, 
more than six hundred miles away, except as 
an authenticated passenger. 

What, indeed can be needed more than a 
land with no poverty, nor crime, nor cold, nor 
depressing heat, nor taxes, and with a climate 
which reduces the death rate to an infinites- 
imal fraction, and a strenuous life extremely 


rounds the water table, and the supply is as- 
sured when a cistern is provided. This trust- 
ful reliance upon nature to supply rain in 
sufficient quantity is characteristic. A Yan- 
kee would worry lest a drought should come 
and leave him high and dry 600 miles from a 
drink of fresh water. Notso the Bermudian; 
he does as his fathers did before him, and no 
real suffering for lack of water has ever taken 
place. 





GATHERING ONIONS 


The entire family works in the field, and the number of children often reaches a dozen 


unfashionable? It may be that the method of 
securing a water supply has helped the people 
to live long. Every drop is caught from 
heaven and saved. The Islands rely entirely 
on rain water, which is stored in great tanks 
made of the native stone, each house for itself. 
If the speckless, white roofs are not large 
enough to catch a sufficient quantity, a ‘“‘rain 
catch”’ is often built on the side ofa hill. The 
top soil is simply removed, a slight wall sur- 





His building material is also provided by a 
favored condition. A man wishes to build 
him a home. He removes from the site the 
top soil which will probably be not above ten 
inches, or perhaps less. Under this is a coral 
limestone, a little harder to cut than cheese. 
Instead of digging this out with pick and 
shovel, he saws it into blocks, sets it in the 
sun to dry, and by the time he has excavated 
his cellar the blocks are hard stone fit to be 
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made into the walls of his house. He mixes 
a little cement and lime with his shavings 
and all his materials are at hand. These 
cool stone houses, limewashed a dazzling 
white, shine out through the deep green 
juniper trees and stand on the rocky shores 
above the wonderful ultramarine blue water 
with its thousand iridescent hues, a pictu- 
resque feature in the panorama of beauty. 
There is hardly any wild land in Bermuda; 
it is all like a great garden, but the farms 
and fields are small, there is not enough 
soil on the hills, which are covered with the 
native juniper—next of kin to the Cedar of 
Lebanon. Hedges of gleander which grow 





hundred feet above sea level. The beneficent 
Gulf Stream, which comes within a hundred 
miles north, must be the Bermudan’s friend 
that has kept frost from ever visiting the 
land; but what protects it from the Eastern 
cold which is so common in the North Atlantic 
is a mystery; yet anything below 50 degrees 
even in deepest winter is almost unknown, 
though the latitude is about that of Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

The affairs of Bermuda are practically in 
the hands of a House of Assembly elected by 
the people, who serve without pay for a term 
of seven years, though they do receive a fee of 
eight shillings for carriage hire—since there 


A VIEW OF SOME OF THE 300 ISLANDS 
With the floating dock just arrived from England 


to be veritable trees divide the farms as stone 
walls or rail-fences do those in New England; 
and in April the Islands, from the sea, appear 
to be buried under pink bloom. The whole 
length of the Bermudas (which are some three 
hundred separate islands dropped here in 
mid-ocean) is perhaps twenty miles by two 
or three miles wide. 

As to their origin, there are many theories, 
including one which identifies them with the 
lost Atlantis: but certain it is that these lone 
islands, more than 600 miles from any other 
land, rise from a sea bed 10,000 feet deep, and 
many of the hills stand from two to three 


is no trolley, railroad or automobile in this 
peaceful land. In the House of Assembly the 
questions which vex the colony are threshed 
out, and two local papers are almost entirely 
given up to reporting the debates as to 
whether the channel of St. George shall be 
deepened, the five per cent. duty be raised to 
permit of greater development, the town of 
Hamilton build a new hotel, new induce- 
ments be offered to steamship lines to touch 
at Bermuda—these are the questions that 
occupied the patriotic mind in the winter and 
spring of 1906, and are the tropical substitu- 
tion for the strenuous life. 
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A DATE PALM ORCHARD IN TEMPE, ARIZONA 
Showing African palms three years after transplanting 
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EXPLORING FOR NEW AMERICAN 
CRGrrsS 


HOW THE OFFICE OF SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION IS ENRICHING AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE BY LEVYING ON THE PRODUCTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES—DATE PALMS 
FOR ARIZONA AND BAMBOO FOR SOUTHERN CANE BRAKES—NEW VEGETABLES, FRUITS, 
AND FODDER PLANTS—THE ADVENTURES OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPLORERS ABROAD 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


CARAVAN made its way slowly out 
A of the Arabian desert and halted on 
the bank of the Tigris River. The 
camels, with many grunts, knelt, and the 
turbanned Arabs began to unload the packs. 
A lithe, tanned young American carefully 
watched some tawny packages, wrapped in 
matting, as they were conveyed to the deck 
of a P. & O. steamer that drifted lazily at its 
anchorage. Beyond the camels gleamed the 
mosques and minarets of Bagdad; far away 
to the right stretched the yellow sands of the 
desert, and all around was the brilliant green 
of Oriental vegetation. 

An English tourist, who had watched the 
unloading with interest, approached the 
young American and asked: 

‘‘What is in those packages?” 

“Date palms for America,” was the reply. 

“You don’t mean that you are growing 
dates in America?” asked the tourist in 
great astonishment. 

“Yes,’’ was the reply. 


“And who are you, may I ask?” queried 
the Englishman. 

“An agricultural explorer from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,”’ said the American. 

To-day, those palms, gathered in the Valley 
of the Tigris, are growing in an Arizona desert. 
They are part of 3,000 palm trees in various 
sections of our arid region that promise to con- 
tribute in a few years to our regular crops a 
fruit peculiarly Oriental. They represent 
part of the far reaching work of the Office of 
Seed and Plant Introduction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

For years we depended on our consuls and 
naval officers for the introduction of foreign 
crops and fruits. They came in other ways 
too. The Franciscan friars brought alfalfa 
seed to California and from it grew a crop 
that now covers millions of acres. They 
also planted some olive cuttings from which 
a thousand orchards have grown. A visitor 
at the Capitol grounds at Washington called 
the attention of the superintendent to the 
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A TRANSPLANTED CORSICAN CITRON 


Now being grown for the American market at Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia 





MR. BARBOUR LATHROP 


An agricultural explorer examining a 1400 year old olive tree at 
Syracuse, Sicily 


AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER FAIRCHILD 
Selecting types of Durum wheat in an Egyptian peasant’s field 
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SEEDLING PISTACHE NUT TREES 
Brought from China, and now growing at Niles, California 


navel orange, resulting in the introduction of 
this variety which has enriched many Ameri- 
cans. A consul in South Africa sent in some 
grains of Kaffir corn which has given our 
Western farmers a drouth resistant crop 
worth millions of dollars every year. But 
there was no system. We imported fruits 
and vegetables, yet the whole foreign plant 
kingdom stood ready to be conquered for the 
American farmer. 

In the early nineties a young man from 
Michigan named David Fairchild worked in 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 





A DATE PALM, IMPORTED FROM EGYPT 
In full fruit at Indio, California 
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: A FIELD OF JAPANESE UDO. 
- Now being introduced as a salad plant into the United States 


His father, Mr. George Fairchild, had.drawn 
the bill providing for the first agricultural 
experiment station in the United States. 
Young Fairchild decided to go to Europe to 
study plant diseases. Some of his friends in 
the department tried to dissuade him from 
it, saying that it was wasting his time, but 
he went. On the steamer he met Mr. Barbour 
Lathrop, a traveler making his third trip 
around the world. One day in the smoking 
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A SEVEN-DAY-OLD SHOOT OF BAMBOO 


In a Japanese thicket 








CACTI FROM SEVILLE, SPAIN 





A spineless, edible fruited variety for introduction into the West 


room young Fairchild told of his desire to 
explore plants in Java and to study bacteria 





A MAILING CASE 


Showing how cions of foreign fruit trees or plants are sent to 
Washington by explorers from all parts of the world 


under Professor Koch in Berlin. Suddenly 
his companion said: 
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A MINIATURE GREENHOUSE 


In which a rare foreign plant is transported 
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MANGOSTEEN, THE JAVA FRUIT 


Being developed in a propagating house at Washington for introduction in the United States 


“Why study microscopic stuff? What 
you want to study are plants that men can 
use.”’ , 

“But I haven’t the means,”’ replied Mr. 
Fairchild, though the suggestion made a deep 
impression on him. Six months later, when he 
was working at the Naples Zodlogical station 
Mr. Lathrop came to see him and said: ‘I’ve 
decided to send you to Java.”” After studying 
two years in Germany, Mr. Fairchild joined 
his patron, and they went on an extensive 
tour through the Malay Archipelago and 
China. Mr. Fairchild sent home hundreds 


A BOAT MADE FROM A DATE PALM 


Photographed by an agricultural explorer in Persian waters. 


The date palm is susceptible of many uses 





mangosteen, 


of specimens, including the 
is now 


‘queen of tropical fruits,” which 
being grown in the United States. 
On his return to Washington Mr. Fairchild 
found that a bill was pending in Congress for a 
seed appropriation. He saw the opportunity 
to introduce foreign crops; so he said to 
Secretary Wilson: ‘‘Why not put in a clause 
allowing you $20,000 for introducing new 
varieties?’”” The Secretary approved and the 
appropriation was made, thus making pos- 
sible the Office of Seed and Plant Introduc- 
tion. It was first attached to the Bureau 





THE DATE PALM OASIS 


Made by transplanting African palms to Mecca, in the California 
desert 
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of Forestry but is now part of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of which Dr. B. T. Galloway 
is chief. Mr. Fairchild was placed in charge. 
The guiding principle from the start was: 
‘‘Get the living seeds and plants that promise 
to be distinctly useful and eliminate the ele- 
ment of finding curious and new species 
which has so largely entered into botanical 
investigation.” 

‘“‘We won’t send out botanists,’ said Mr. 
Fairchild. ‘What shall we call our agents?” 

‘Agricultural explorers,’’ said some one 
in the office. 

Thus the title was introduced, and a new 
office was added to the constantly widening 
scope of agricultural development. These 
explorers have invaded Indian jungles; en- 
dured the hardships of Siberian steppes; 
sweltered in the burning heat of the Sahara, 
and risked their lives in the plague districts 
of Bombay. They have touched at every 
continent and penetrated many lands, and 
‘the fruits of their daring endeavors are on a 
thousand American farms. 


THE FIRST EXPLORERS 


There was plenty of work to be done. Wes- 
tern farmers wanted an alfalfa that would 
resist drouth; Mr. N. E. Hansen went to 
Russia and Russian Turkestan and brought 
back the Turkestan alfalfa which was practi- 
cally drouth proof and which yielded a larger 
crop than the ordinary variety. Thousands 
of Western acres are now producing this new 
alfalfa. 

For years the wheat growers of the North- 
west complained that rust was eating up and 
reducing their crop. ‘‘We must import a rust- 
proof wheat,’’ said the Department officials. 
Mr. M. A. Carleton went to Russia and ob- 
tained the hardy variety known as Durum 
wheat which has - revolutionized wheat- 
growing in our semi-arid regions. It yields 
four bushels more to the acre than the softer 
wheat formerly grown there; and is a sure 
crop, and less liable to disease. Last year 
1,330,000 acres produced 20,000,000 bushels, 
yielding the farmers, $1,500,000. 

The rice growers of Louisiana and Texas 
complained to the Department that most of 
the nutritive quality of the grain was de- 
stroyed in the polishing process in the mills, 
‘and that too many of the grains became 
broken. There was need of a new short 
kernelled rice; so Dr. S. A. Knapp went to 
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explore Japan to obtain a variety from a 
nation that owed its sustenance to rice. He 
introduced the Kiushu variety. . To-day 
half of the rice grown in our great rice pro- 
ducing district is of this kind. It reduces the 
per cent. of breakage in milling from forty to 
ten; yields two to three barrels more to the 
acre than the long kernelled kind, and has a 
better straw for fodder. 

There was need of new crops for the irri- 
gated region of the West. Mr. Fairchild 
went to Egypt and found in the fertile valley 
of the Nile the greatest of irrigated forage 
crops—berseem. On this the Egyptian 
peasant has depended for centuries to nourish 
the soil, for it imparts nitrogen. It is planted 
in the late autumn, and the same ground may 
be used for a summer crop like melons. It 
is not a substitute for alfalfa which is peren- 
nial. Berseem is now growing in the valley 
of the Colorado River. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN BOHEMIA 


Thus, land after land gave upits products 
to the American farmer. Mr. Lathrop be- 
came patron for the work, and at his own ex- 
pense took Mr. Fairchild twice around the 
world, exploring in South America, India, 
Asia, Africa, Japan, and the Philippines. 
These expeditions are the most extensive 
yet made for seed and plant introduction. 
Mr. Lathrop was given the title of honorary 
explorer. 

The work of the explorer was as delicate as 
it was difficult. Skill and diplomacy were 
required to enter a foreign land and carry off 
the seeds or plants that might make the 
United States arival. Mr. Fairchild’s experi- 
ence in the hop growing region of Bohemia 
was typical. Every year the American brewers 
import vast quantities of Bohemian hops 
because they give beer a superior flavor. 
‘‘Why not grow these hops in America?”’ said 
Mr. Fairchild. Arriving at Saaz, a quaint 
little town in the heart of the hop district, he 
found that the growers would not sell any ~ 
hop cuttings, fearing competition if the hops 
were grown elsewhere. A meeting of the hop 
growers was in progress. Mr. Fairchild found 
that they had in no way honored the memory 
of the man who had given the district its most 
famous hops; so he suggested that a tablet be 
placed on the house. He subscribed $5 to the 
fund. He remained with them several weeks. 
Finally he persuaded one of them to secure 
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some cuttings which were packed at midnight, 
in a barn, and shipped as glassware to an 
agent at Hamburg. These hops are now 
being bred to the sturdy California hops 
and the experts expect to secure a substitute 
for the imported variety. 


ADVENTURES IN EXPLORATION 


One of Mr. Fairchild’s early explorations 
grew out of an amusing blunder made by an 
American consul. A California fruit-grower 
appealed to the Department of Agriculture for 
some citron cuttings, and the consul at Breslau 
was asked to get them. He, however, under- 
stood the word ‘‘citron” to be the French 
word for ‘“‘lemon,’’ and sent lemon cuttings. 
Ignorant of this blunder, the Californian 
grafted the cuttings, and after four years 
found that he was growing lemons. Mr. 
Fairchild went to Corsica, the. home of the 
citron that we import in large quantities. 
He found that the Corsicans had the same 
objection to the removal of cuttings as the 
Bohemian hop growers. 

While waiting for the mayor of a small town 
Mr. Fairchild amused himself by taking photo- 
graphs of the natives. Suddenly a hand was 
clapped on his shoulder, and he turned to face 
a gendarme who placed him under arrest. 
He was marched to a filthy jail where he was 
charged with being an Italian spy. Unfor- 
tunately he had no passport, and he could not 
very well confess that he was an agricultural 
explorer seeking to transplant one of the 
island’s choicest products to the United 
States. The police discovered a note book 
with Italian agricultural notes, and this con- 
firmed their suspicions. Finally Mr. Fair- 
child discovered that he had a green check 
of the Department of Agriculture. It was 
long and official looking. Flashing this in the 
face of the guard, he exclaimed: 

‘‘This is my passport!” The guard was 
impressed and let him go. On his way to the 
coast he stole into a citron grove and obtained 
some cuttings. These he packed in potatoes 
to evade inspection, and shipped to the De- 
partment at Washington. 

Equally interesting was Mr. Lathrop’s ex- 
perience in obtaining tobacco seeds in Suma- 
tra where’ there is a very rigid rule against 
letting seeds get outside the island, for the 
growers fear American competition. Mr. 
Lathrop told them frankly of his mission and 
they determined that he should have none. 
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Finally after patient delay he secured some 
seeds from a native, put them in beer bottles, 
and successfully got them out of the country. 


A NEW SALAD FROM JAPAN 


On one occasion Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Fair- 
child were dining with an American lady at 
Yokohama. When the salad was served it 
was found to be made of thin shavings from a 
blanched plant. With French dressing, it was 
most appetizing. 

“This salad is fine,” said Mr. Lathrop ‘‘I’ve 
never eaten it before. What is it?” 

“Just a Japanese plant called udo that I 
have adapted,” replied the hostess. ‘The. 
Japanese cook it, but I tried it with dressing, 
and it proved to be a good salad.”’ 

The next day the explorers made a tour in 
’rickshaws and found uwdo in abundance. It 
looks like a shrub and renews itself like alfalfa. 
Some of it, grown near Seattle, Washington, 
has been served in New York and Philadel- 
phia hotels. A thousand people are now 
growing and using it in various parts of the 
United States, and it will shortly be on hotel 
menus. It is a substitute for asparagus with 
this difference, that all of it may be eaten. 
Before its discovery as a food it was known to 
the botanists for ornamental purposes. 

The case of the mango is similar. From a 
single tree, imported from India, that survived 
a blizzard in Florida in 1895, thousands of 
trees have been grown in that state. Native 
mangoes will soon be on our markets. 


DATE PALMS FOR OUR DESERTS 


“Why should not Americans eat fresh dates 
instead of the packed, disease-laden, candied 
dates from the East,” said the seed introduc- 
tion officials, so they set to work to transplant 
the ancient and historic date palm into the 
United States. Mr. W.T.Swingle went to the 
Desert of Sahara and secured some shoots 
which throve in the desert of Arizona. ‘Here 
then is the thing to grow in the American 
desert,’’ declared the explorers, and for five 
years the date palm countries have been ran- 
sacked to obtain varieties that will grow here. 
To-day, three thousand trees are growing in 
Arizona and California. The best ones are 
from Egyptian oases, the valley of the Tigris, 
and Tunis. The largest groves are at Mecca, 
California, and Yuma, Arizona, adding an 
Oriental picturesqueness to the American land- 
scape. The explorers expect to develop a 
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taste for the date foods on which the hardy 
Arabs have thriven. 


NEW CROPS FOR OLD LANDS 


Forage crops and Japanese rush for matting 
are being developed for the abandoned rice 
fields of the Carolinas; Japanese paper plant 
is being introduced for the unused hills of 
North Carolina and Georgia; and Japanese 
bamboo is being tried on the vast and hither- 
to unproductive cane-brakeg of the South. 
Everywhere efforts are being made to re- 
plenish jaded or useless soil. | 

The seed has been sown that will germinate 
a dozen new plants for nearly every section; 
hardy Siberian cherries and peaches for 
the Northwest; hard-shelled almonds, paper- 
shelled walnuts, and pistache nuts for Cali- 
fornia; sugar beets for Nebraska; rust-proof 
oats for the Dakotas; Bohemian horseradish 
for the Middle West; the mangosteen for 
Louisiana. 

We are getting new crops for our new lands 
too—hardy Finnish oats and turnips to grow 
in the short summers in Alaska; sisal plant 
(for twine), bananas, and mangoes for Hawaii 
and mangoes, rice, and cocoa plants for 
Porto Rico. 


THE WORK OF THE EXPLORER 


The agricultural explorer does not receive 
a blanket commission, as Stanley did when he 
was told simply: ‘‘Find Livingstone,” and 
plunged into the heart of darkest Africa. The 
trip of the agricultural explorer is carefully 
planned, and he knows exactly what he is go- 
ing after. Take Mr. Frank N. Meyer who is 
now exploring in Northern China after a year 
in Manchuria. Before he went an expert went 
carefully through many books dealing with 
plant life in those countries. A list was made 
of the kinds of plants wanted, and a card was 
made out for each one. For instance one card 
was for the seedless persimmon; another for 
Manchurian millet; a third, for Chinese hemp. 
The explorer is made a disbursing agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, so 
that he can purchase fruits and seeds. 

Having obtained a cutting, the next prob- 
lem is to get it to Washington successfully. 
Most trees and plants are introduced by 
cions, which are roots or stalks. These are 
waxed at each end, wrapped in oil paper, en- 
closed in a tin tube which is enclosed in a 
cloth receptacle made especially for it. A 
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tag is tied around it and it starts on its 
journey. Date palm shoots, which are large 
and heavy are wrapped in date-matting and 
packed in boxes. Seeds are shipped in char- 
coal which prevents mold. 

Every explorer carries a note book with 
pages made for triplicate records. One record 
goes with the plant; the second is mailed, as 
a precaution, and the third is kept by the 
explorer. From these duplicates the office 
records are made. 


PROPAGATING THE NEW CROPS 


Sending seeds and cuttings is merely the 
first step in the process of plant introduction. 
Step inside one of the long white greenhouses 
on the grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and you will see the second stage of 
the work. Here is the propagating house 
where the plants, gathered all the way from 
Indian jungles to Siberian steppes, are bred 
and developed. In the receiving room you 
will see bundles of date palm shoots that have 
scorched in the Algerian sun. In the hot- 
house every bed of growing plants tells a story 
of agricultural adventure. In the centre, 
with its vivid red flowers nodding from grace- 
ful stems, is the Manchurian seedless per- 
simmon, grafted on the ordinary American 
stock. Next door is a young Japanese loquat 
tree, a new fruit destined for American or- 
chards that represents a blending of Japanese 
and Algerian varieties. A little farther is a 
young pistache tree from the Levant, a famous 
dry-land nut that is expected to grow in Cali- 
fornia. Near at hand is a bed of delicate 
green sprouts as fragile as ferns. It is the 
Japanese rush plant brought over by Mr. 
Fairchild who expects it to grow in such 
quantities that we shall be able to weave our 
own matting instead of importing $5,000,000 
worth every year from Japan. An American 
has already invented the machine for weaving. 
Another Japanese plant being developed in the 
propagating house, is the Mitsumata paper 
plant which is made into the paper that the 
Japanese use for the roofs and walls of their 
houses. But no plant is richer in possibilities 
than. the Mexican sisal from which twine is 
made. We import millions of dollars worth 


of it every year. 
HOW THE DISTRIBUTION IS MADE 


Thousands of applications are received 
every week from people in all sections asking 
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some cuttings which were packed at midnight, 
in a barn, and shipped as glassware to an 
agent at Hamburg. These hops are now 
being bred to the sturdy California hops 
and the experts expect to secure a substitute 
for the imported variety. 


ADVENTURES IN EXPLORATION 


One of Mr. Fairchild’s early explorations 
grew out of an amusing blunder made by an 
American consul. A California fruit-grower 
appealed to the Department of Agriculture for 
some citron cuttings, and the consul at Breslau 
was asked to get them. He, however, under- 
stood the word ‘‘citron” to be the French 
word for ‘‘lemon,’’ and sent lemon cuttings. 
Ignorant of this blunder, the Californian 
grafted the cuttings, and after four years 
found that he was growing lemons. Mr. 
Fairchild went to Corsica, the.home of the 
citron that we import in large quantities. 
He found that the Corsicans had the same 
objection to the removal of cuttings as the 
Bohemian hop growers. 

While waiting for the mayor of a small town 
Mr. Fairchild amused himself by taking photo- 
graphs of the natives. Suddenly a hand was 
clapped on his shoulder, and he turned to face 
a gendarme who placed him under arrest. 
He was marched to a filthy jail where he was 
charged with being an Italian spy. Unfor- 
tunately he had no passport, and he could not 
very well confess that he was an agricultural 
explorer seeking to transplant one of the 
island’s choicest products to the United 
States. The police discovered a note book 
with Italian agricultural notes, and this con- 
firmed their suspicions. Finally Mr. Fair- 
child discovered that he had a green check 
of the Department of Agriculture. It was 
long and official looking. Flashing this in the 
face of the guard, he exclaimed: 

‘‘This is my passport!’ The guard was 
impressed and let him go. On his way to the 
coast he stole into a citron grove and obtained 
some cuttings. These he packed in potatoes 
to evade inspection, and shipped to the De- 
partment at Washington. 

Equally interesting was Mr. Lathrop’s ex- 
perience in obtaining tobacco seeds in Suma- 
tra where there is a very rigid rule against 
letting seeds get outside the island, for the 
growers fear American competition. Mr. 
Lathrop told them frankly of his mission and 
they determined that he should have none. 
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Finally after patient delay he secured some 
seeds from a native, put them in beer bottles, 
and successfully got them out of the country. 


A NEW SALAD FROM JAPAN 


On one occasion Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Fair- 
child were dining with an American lady at 
Yokohama. When the salad was served it 
was found to be made of thin shavings from a 
blanched plant. With French dressing, it was 
most appetizing. 

‘This salad is fine,” said Mr. Lathrop ‘‘I’ve 
never eaten it before. What is it?” 

“Just a Japanese plant called udo that I 
have adapted,” replied the hostess. ‘The. 
Japanese cook it, but I tried it with dressing, 
and it proved to be a good salad.”’ 

The next day the explorers made a tour in 
’rickshaws and found udo in abundance. It 
looks like a shrub and renews itself like alfalfa. 
Some of it, grown near Seattle, Washington, 
has been served in New York and Philadel- 
phia hotels. A thousand people are now 
growing and using it in various parts of the 
United States, and it will shortly be on hotel 
menus. It is a substitute for asparagus with 
this difference, that all of it may be eaten. 
Before its discovery as a food it was known to 
the botanists for ornamental purposes. 

The case of the mango is similar. From a 
single tree, imported from India, that survived 
a blizzard in Florida in 1895, thousands of 
trees have been grown in that state. Native 
mangoes will soon be on our markets. 


DATE PALMS FOR OUR DESERTS 


“Why should not Americans eat fresh dates 
instead of the packed, disease-laden, candied 
dates from the East,” said the seed introduc- 
tion officials, so they set to work to transplant 
the ancient and historic date palm into the 
United States. Mr. W.T.Swingle went to the 
Desert of Sahara and secured some shoots 
which throve in the desert of Arizona. ‘Here 
then is the thing to grow in the American 
desert,’’ declared the explorers, and for five 
years the date palm countries have been ran- 
sacked to obtain varieties that will grow here. 
To-day, three thousand trees are growing in 
Arizona and California. The best ones are 
from Egyptian oases, the valley of the Tigris, 
and Tunis. The largest groves are at Mecca, 
California, and Yuma, Arizona, adding an 
Oriental picturesqueness to the American land- 
scape. The explorers expect to develop a 
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taste for the date foods on which the hardy 
Arabs have thriven. 


NEW CROPS FOR OLD LANDS 


Forage crops and Japanese rush for matting 
are being developed for the abandoned rice 
fields of the Carolinas; Japanese paper plant 
is being introduced for the unused hills of 
North Carolina and Georgia; and Japanese 
bamboo is being tried on the vast and hither- 
to unproductive cane-brakeg¢ of the South. 
Everywhere efforts are being made to re- 
plenish jaded or useless soil. | 

The seed has been sown that will germinate 
a dozen new plants for nearly every section; 
hardy Siberian cherries and peaches for 
the Northwest; hard-shelled almonds, paper- 
shelled walnuts, and pistache nuts for Cali- 
fornia; sugar beets for Nebraska; rust-proof 
oats for the Dakotas; Bohemian horseradish 
for the Middle West; the mangosteen for 
Louisiana. 

We are getting new crops for our new lands 
too—hardy Finnish oats and turnips to grow 
in the short summers in Alaska; sisal plant 
(for twine), bananas, and mangoes for Hawaii 
and mangoes, rice, and cocoa plants for 
Porto Rico. 


THE WORK OF THE EXPLORER 


The agricultural explorer does not receive 
a blanket commission, as Stanley did when he 
was told simply: ‘‘Find Livingstone,” and 
plunged into the heart of darkest Africa. The 
trip of the agricultural explorer is carefully 
planned, and he knows exactly what he is go- 
ing after. Take Mr. Frank N. Meyer who is 
now exploring in Northern China after a year 
in Manchuria. Before he went an expert went 
carefully through many books dealing with 
plant life in those countries. A list was made 
of the kinds of plants wanted, and a card was 
made out for each one. For instance one card 
was for the seedless persimmon; another for 
Manchurian millet; a third, for Chinese hemp. 
The explorer is made a disbursing agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, so 
that he can purchase fruits and seeds. 

Having obtained a cutting, the next prob- 
lem is to get it to Washington successfully. 
Most trees and plants are introduced by 
cions, which are roots or stalks. These are 
waxed at each end, wrapped in oil paper, en- 
closed in a tin tube which is enclosed in a 
cloth receptacle made especially for it. A 
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tag is tied around it and it starts on its 
journey. Date palm shoots, which are large 
and heavy are wrapped in date-matting and 
packed in boxes. Seeds are shipped in char- 
coal which prevents mold. 

Every explorer carries a note book with 
pages made for triplicate records. One record 
goes with the plant; the second is mailed, as 
a precaution, and the third is kept by the 
explorer. From these duplicates the office 
records are made. 


PROPAGATING THE NEW CROPS 


Sending seeds and cuttings is merely the 
first step in the process of plant introduction. 
Step inside one of the long white greenhouses 
on the grounds of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and you will see the second stage of 
the work. Here is the propagating house 
where the plants, gathered all the way from 
Indian jungles to Siberian steppes, are bred 
and developed. In the receiving room you 
will see bundles of date palm shoots that have 
scorched in the Algerian sun. In the hot- 
house every bed of growing plants tells a story 
of agricultural adventure. In the centre, 
with its vivid red flowers nodding from grace- 
ful stems, is the Manchurian seedless per- 
simmon, grafted on the ordinary American 
stock. Next door is a young Japanese loquat 
tree, a new fruit destined for American or- 
chards that represents a blending of Japanese 
and Algerian varieties. A little farther is a 
young pistache tree from the Levant, a famous 
dry-land nut that is expected to grow in Cali- 
fornia. Near at hand is a bed of delicate 
green sprouts as fragile as ferns. It is the 
Japanese rush plant brought over by Mr. 
Fairchild who expects it to grow in such 
quantities that we shall be able to weave our 
own matting instead of importing $5,000,000 
worth every year from Japan. An American 
has already invented the machine for weaving. 
Another Japanese plant being developed in the 
propagating house, is the Mitsumata paper 
plant which is made into the paper that the 
Japanese use for the roofs and walls of their 
houses. But no plant is richer in possibilities 
than. the Mexican sisal from which twine is 
made. We import millions of dollars worth 


of it every year. 
HOW THE DISTRIBUTION IS MADE 


Thousands of applications are received 
every week from people in all sections asking 
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for new plants for every kind of soil. If a 
man, for example, wants a fodder crop for 
irrigated land, he gets the new alfalfa or ber- 
seem. Many new plants are introduced with 
the codperation of experiment stations which 
have selected lists of reliable people who are 
willing to try new crops. Of course such well 
established crops as Durum wheat, Turkestan 
alfalfa, Japanese rice, and even some mangoes 
have passed the stage of distribution by the 
Department, and are in the trade. 

Every seed or plant introduced contributes 
a chapter to the history of the work. By 
means of a card ‘index a record is kept of 
every detail. The carbon record of specimens 
made by the explorers is pasted ona large 
card or the text is transferred toacard. This 
card is numbered, and henceforth the variety 
is known in-the records by that number. On 
a different card but with the same number, 
is written the account of its propagation or 
breeding in this country. Now suppose a 
man in Florida writes for some mangoes. It 
will at first be ascertained if he has secured 
plants before. This is accessible from the 
correspondence file. If he has not, an in- 
vestigation is made of his reliability, for no 
seeds and plants are distributed to people who 
grow for mere curiosity. If the man is found 
to be all right, investigation is made whether 
mangoes will grow in that climate. Assuming 
that they can be grown, he is furnished with 
cuttings. With the cuttings is sent a blank 
form to be filled out with the record of trans- 
planting. The applicant’s name is put on a 
card, and with it is filed the record that he 
returns. Thus there is obtained a complete 
record of the plant, from the time it is brought 
over from some foreign land, until it has 
been tried and produces results in an Ameri- 
can garden. 


A WORLD WIDE ACTIVITY 


The day’s mail in the Office of Seed and 
Plant Introduction is an index of its world- 
wide activities. One letter from a man at 
Riga, Russia, gives information about a new 
forage crop. A correspondent in the Trans- 
vaal sends the details of a new breed of aspar- 
agus that he thinks will thrive in the United 
States. A third is from the explorer in 


Manchuria enclosing fifty photographs taken 
in the heart of the country and giving also 
details of a new hemp. The United States 
Consul at Teheran notifies the Office that a 
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shipment of poppy has been made, and Consul 
General Skinner at Marseilles tells of a variety 
of Abyssinian coffee that is about to be intro- 
duced in Porto Rico. 

The American letters are no less interesting. 
The vice-president of one of the largest brew- 
eries gives the result of a successful test of a 
pure pedigree Moravian barley that the Office 
is trying to introduce to improve the brewing 
barley crop. A man at San Antonio, Texas, 
wants to know if he can grow bamboo and 
where he can get cuttings, and a farmer at 
Yuma, Arizona, inquires about pistache nuts 
for his section. Another inquiry is from a 
farmer at Wilmington, North Carolina, who 
wants to try some Japanese rush plant. In 
this way the work is reaching to all quarters. 

This fascinating work has enlisted the aid 
of a group of men who have rendered a notable 
service to American agriculture. Yet the 
record of their achievements.in far away lands 
is buried in the dry detail of government 
reports. The list includes such men as Mr. 
Barbour Lathrop who unselfishly gave a for- 
tune and years of travel; Mr. David Fair- 
child who is now in charge of foreign explora- 
tion; Mr. A. J. Pieters, the botanist in charge, 
who maintained the office in the absence of 
the explorers; Mr. N. E. Hansen, who scoured 
Siberia and Turkestan for alfalfa and hardy 
fruits; Mr. M. A. Carleton, who ransacked 
Russia for wheats and brought back the 
Durum variety; Mr. W. T. Swingle, who cros- 
sed the Sahara and introduced the date palm; 
Mr. C. B. Scofield, who explored Algeria for 
wheats and leguminous plants for fodder; Dr. 
S. A. Knapp, who introduced Japanese rice 
after explorations in Japan, China, and India; 
Mr. Ernest Bessey, who got fruits and alfalfa 
from the Caucasus; Mr. P. H. Rolfe and Mr. 
G. H. Onderdonk who obtained vanilla, sisal, 
and fruits in Mexico, and Mr. Frank Meyer 
who is now in Northern China. 

Of the work of seed and plant introduction 
Mr. Fairchild says: ‘I feel that there is no 
government expenditure which more directly 
affects the wealth-producing power of the 
country than this one. It means that the 
American farmer is no longer tied to the few 
crops that his forefathers knew. It gives him 
the material with which to experiment. He 
ceases to be a plodder along old lines and be- 
comes an intelligent investigator. He is 
emancipated from the one crop idea. And, 
the whole world is coming to his aid.” 























THE APOTHEOSIS OF COLONEL ARDEN 


THE AGING FINANCIER’S LAST ENTERPRISE AND HIS FINAL REWARD 


BY 


FREEMAN 


LD Peter Hacker was dead. For a 
() third of a century his grim person- 
ality had dominated the Altamont 
Central Railroad. He had been a tireless 
worker, but now his work was done. In the 
open space in front of the pulpit rested a 
casket heaped about with floral tributes. 
Hacker’s long time friend, Colonel Nathaniel 
Arden, one of the pallbearers, sat in a front 
pew, his face expressing sorrowful resignation. 
The officiating clergyman, his voice tremulous 
with oratorical emotion, was eulogizing ‘‘our 
deceased brother” as a beneficent being who, 
after a life devoted to the service of his fellow- 
man, had been called home. When he said 
“home,” he pointed upward. 

The Colonel, outwardly attentive, was not 
listening. He was calling to mind his first 
meetings with Hacker at theclub. The rail- 
road man had grinned at his stories, expressed 
approval of his drastic business methods, and 
lost money to him at poker. Later he had 
invited the Colonel into the Altamont direct- 
ory. Arden remembered with pensive satis- 
faction how he had been accustomed to rail- 
road through the board such cut-and-dried 
business as the president deigned to submit 
to it; and he recalled his successful efforts 
to sidetrack, with a jest or a story, the foolish 
questions and uncalled-for advice of directors 
who tried to direct. 

Then his thoughts turned to the great prop- 
erty which death had snatched from Hacker’s 
tenacious grip and tossed to his only son. 
Arden had always liked the boy. Everybody 
called him ‘“‘Charley,”’ including the reporters, 
who dealt sympathetically with his attractive 
dissipations and dramatic pleasures. The 
Colonel looked across the aisle. Erect and 
pale, by the side of his sister, there sat the 
young man. It was a duty to guide and 
counsel the son of his dead friend and to assist 
him to protect the vast interests that he would 
now control. 

The service ended, men in second-hand 
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frock coats shouldered the coffin, and, pre- 
ceded by the minister, moved slowly down 
the aisle to the solemn sound of the organ. 
Two by two, the pallbearers followed. They 
entered waiting carriages, and the procession 
began its slow journey to the cemetery where 
a slate pigeon hole in a marble temple awaited 
what was left of Hacker. 


II 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Altamont Central Railroad Company was 
promptly called to pass resolutions of respect 
and condolence. Assured by the Colonel that 
it was a duty to sacrifice his feelings and at- 
tend, Charles Hacker, old Peter Hacker’s son, 
was present. Arden had consented to prepare 
the resolutions and, in presenting them, paid 
an eloquent tribute to the late president. 
When they had been unanimously passed the 
Colonel once more got upon his feet. 

‘‘As a friend of the late Peter Hacker,” he 
began, ‘‘and of the property of which we are 
trustees, I desire to express my conviction 
that we have with us a worthy successor of the 
man whose death we lament.” Happening 
to glance toward the vice-president, who was 
presiding, he noted that the veteran railroad 
man was sitting up straight and looking his 
ablest, while awaiting the sound of his own 
name. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he continued, “it is not 
customary to fill such a vacancy without 
mature deliberation. But the circumstances 
are exceptional. The property must not be 
left another day without a responsible head. 
Already adverse interests are intriguing to 
secure control. In one of our fellow directors 
all must recognize the man for the place. I 
nominate to the presidency of the Altamont 
Central Railroad Company Charles Hacker, 
the competent son of a competent father and 
the logical successor of the late executive.” 

Stunned by Arden’s audacity, and aghast 
at the thought of putting a pleasure-loving 
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youth at the head of a big railroad, the direc- 
tors looked at each other in dismay. There 
was a dead silence. Meantime Arden’s can- 
didate, who had always ignored directors’ 
meetings, characterizing them as “‘rot,’’ sat 
with flushed face and downcast eyes. 

“Ts this very proper motion seconded?’’ 
thundered the Colonel, glowering at a para- 
sitic director, a jackal of the dead man. 
From him came in feeble tones, ‘‘I second the 
nomination.” 

“Question! Mr. Chairman,’ demanded 
Arden. ‘‘I feel sure that a body of men who 
owe their places to the father will transfer 
their allegiance to the son. He is, bye the 
bye,” he added significantly, ‘a controlling 
stockholder.” 

Very red in the face, the vice-president, who 
saw balked the ambition of a lifetime, put the 
motion and, in a choked voice, announced it 
“carried unanimously.” 

At a look from Arden the vice-president 
rose. The Colonel, taking young Hacker by 
the arm, escorted him to the head of the table 
and ceremoniously seated him there. Where- 
upon, in a low voice, he expressed his thanks 
for the honor conferred upon him and a desire 
that his father’s friend, Colonel Arden, should 
be selected as chairman of the board. 

With wry faces the directors did as they 
were bid. 


III 


The Colonel found no difficulty in establish- 
ing with young Hacker the relations of a 
parent who had had his fling to a son who is 
having it. To that end he so far sacrificed 
himself as to lend the dignity of his age and 
position to some of the swift diversions of the 
bereaved one, who was trying to distract his 
mind from a great sorrow. 

Needless to say, other financiers sought to 
draw near to the inexperienced master of 
millions and offered him counsel regarding the 
management of his possessions. But Arden, 
who knew them all, was able to expose their 
schemes for getting Hacker’s “good things” 
away from him, as well as for unloading on 
him their ‘‘cats and dogs.” 

When these bankers urged the new presi- 
dent of the Altamont to signalize his accession 
to power by bringing the road ‘“‘up to date,” 
and offered to furnish all the money needed, 
the Colonel shook his head. 


‘*Go slow! Charles, go slow!” was his ad- 
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‘‘Such a course would be a re- 
flection on your dead father. It is not decent 
so soon to reverse his policy. Wait! my dear 
boy. Six months hence, at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders, we can put in a board 
of directors that we will own. Meantime it 
seems wiser to keep to the old ways.” 

Advice from the man who had encouraged 
his relaxations, asserted his rights, and forced 
their prompt recognition, was not ignored. 
The old management remained faithful to its 
traditions, and continued to exact for the 
worst of service every cent that could be 
squeezed out of the hapless public. 

When the stockholders assembled for the 
annual meeting, Hacker, who was in possess- 
ion of proxies which, added to the family 
holdings, put him in supreme control, was 
made chairman. Arden, ignoring all protests, 
ruthlessly put through his prearranged pro- 
gramme. Packard, Snead, and other old 
fogies were outraged to find themselves 
dropped and their places filled with dummies 
named by the Colonel. Breathing evil prog- 
nostications, the angry men withdrew. 

The new board met at once. It obediently 
elected Hacker president and Arden treasurer, 
after which Mr. Blight, counsel for the com- 
pany, in a matter-of-fact voice, read a com- 
plicated series of resolutions, stating that ‘‘Mr. 
Biles moves” (Biles looked surprised) and 
‘‘Mr. Jones seconds”’ (Jones looked flattered). 
After each coupling of names he added the re- 
frain, ‘Carried unanimously.’’ There were 
so many motions that no one was left out in 
the distribution of honors. The meeting over, 
each director received a double eagle, one of 
the attractive tower of gold pieces standing 
in front of the secretary, and thus rewarded 
for his ‘‘deliberations,’’ departed. 

Left alone with Hacker, Arden locked the 
door of the board room and, sitting down in 
front of the young president, fixed on him a 
kindly but dominating eye. 

“My dear Charles,” he began, ‘‘the stock- 
holders, by their action to-day, have swept 
obstructive rubbish out of the board and have 
conferred upon us unlimited powers to raise 
and spend money. They have voted in direc- 
tors who will fall over each other to do what 
we want. Now that you are firmly in the 
saddle you must make a name for yourself by 
building on the solid foundations laid by your 
father a magnificent structure.” 

Charles leaned eagerly toward his mentor. 
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“My boy,” continued the Colonel, ‘we 
ought to secure the best railroad man in the 
country and set him at the task of modernizing 
the Altamont. We should spend money 
freely but wisely on heavier rails, new bridges, 
additional trackage, and. better rolling stock. 
Inside of a year we can transform the road 
into a model property.” 

“That sounds fine,’’ exclaimed Charles, his 
eyes shining, ‘‘Let’s do it!” 

“T am gratified that you share my views,” 
responded the Colonel, beaming affectionate 
approval. ‘There is another matter which 
we ought to consider. In the old days your 
father decreed that, if a town, a mine, or a 
factory wanted to connect with the Altamont 
it must do so as its own cost. A branch once 
finished he operated it rent free. He owned 
the legislatures and was able, through them, 
to protect his monopoly. But they are 
getting hard to handle. The newspapers de- 
nounce us as an ‘odious monopoly.’ Honest 
men are afraid to be classed as our friends, 
and the grafters are afraid to graft. Rivals 
are trying to take advantage of the situation. 
Our only safety is in buying up every mile of 
branch track.” 

“Tt will take a lot of money,” said Charles 
uncertainly. 

“True,” replied Arden, ‘‘and that is where 
you come in. We will raise the money by 
selling additional stock to present holders at 
par. Itis worth two hundred. If we double 
the company’s capital, we can spend the pro- 
ceeds so as to treble the earnings and double 
the Hacker fortune.” 

“It’s a big scheme!’’ exclaimed Charles, 
fired with enthusiasm, ‘‘and I want to help 
carry it out. * But I’ve promised my sister 
Mary to take her South for three months. 
When I get back we will pitch in and put it 
through. It is going to give Mary and mea 
lot more money. But what will you make 
out of it?” 

“Charles,” replied Arden, ‘I am a childless 
man with more money than is good for him. 
To me you are as a son. Increasing your 
family fortune will be a labor of love.” The 
Colonel looked upon the young man with 
moistened eyes and squeezed the hand held 
out to him. 


IV 


“It is coming out first rate,’ said the 
Colonel to himself, as he finished footing up a 
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pencil memorandum which was lying before 
him on his desk. ‘‘Good thing Charley went 
South. His absence has given me plenty of 
time to get control on the quiet of most of the 
Altamont branches, and dirt cheap, too. 
Since I gave out that interview about the 
millions the road is to spend on improvements 
and the acquirement of branch roads the 
shares have gone kiting. To-day’s quotations 
show $2,200,000, to the good. I reckon I’d 
better cash in right away. Arden treasurer 
owes Arden financier a lot of money.” 

The crafty grin of satisfaction on his face 
shifted into a spacious welcoming smile as 
Charley Hacker burst into the room. 

‘‘How are you, Colonel?” he called out 
breezily. 

“First rate, my boy. When did you get 
home, and how is Mary?” 

“Got here last night. Mary is as gay as a 
lark. She has had the time of her life. I’ve 
brought along one of your oldest friends. 
Come in, Archie!’’ he added. 

As his former partner entered, Arden rose 
to his feet and, without a sign of recognition, 
looked sternly at him. 

“Jennings and I have been together down 
South for over a month,” explained Charley. 
“We've got to be great chums. I’ve told him 
how jolly good you’ ve been to me and we’ve 
talked over your Altamont plans. I’ve asked 
him to take hold with us.” 

“Mr. Jennings and myself have had grave 
differences in the past,’’ said the Colonel, in 
an icy voice. ‘He is likely to be so out of 
sympathy with my views that I see. little 
possibility of advantageous codperation.”’ 

“But he always says nice things abqut 
you,” expostulated Charles. ‘He thinks your 
schemes for Altamont are great. I don’t see 
why you can’t be friends again.” 

“T have no wish to force myself into an 
enterprise where I am not wanted,” said 
Archie, ‘‘but Mary Hacker has promised to be 
my wife, and it has now become my duty to 
assist you and Charles in safeguarding her 
interests.”’ 

‘“You see why I brought him,” cried 
Charles exultantly. ‘‘You’ve just got to 
work together.” 

Arden, astounded, rested a twitching hand 
on the back of a chair. His thoughts tra- 
versed swiftly all the phases of the changed 
situation. Making up his mind to the 
inevitable, with ready resourcefulness, he 
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shifted his ground. Smiling the old, well- 
worn, genial smile he held out his hand: 

“T am glad—Archie, glad for you, glad for 
her. Charles is right. We have just got to 
work together. Let’s shake hands on it.” A 
cordial hand-clasp ratified the reconciliation. 

‘‘Now things are going to hum,” said the 
gleeful Charles. 

“Sit down, boys,”’ said the Colonel. “We 
might as well begin right now. Steele wired 
me yesterday agreeing to come to the Alta- 
mont as general manager.” 

‘* About the best man in the country,’”’ was 
Archie’s comment. ‘He will make a record 
for the road and himself. And I am glad, too, 
Colonel, that you have made such good pro- 
gress in getting hold of the stock of the branch 
lines. In the way it was done I recognized 
your master hand. If the business hadn’t 
been managed secretly those properties would 
have cost Altamont dear.” 

The Colonel’s face flushed. The friendly 
gleam faded out of his eyes. 

“I have bought no stock for the Altamont,” 
he said brusquely. ‘‘What I have secured 
was purchased with my own money for my 
own account. If the road wants my holdings 
it must pay me what they are worth.” 

‘*But,” interrupted Charles in bewilder- 
ment, ‘‘you said that the carrying out of your 
plans was to be a labor of love. And now you 
are charging a profit.” 

Arden turned on the young man a lowering 
face from which his angry eyes shot lightnings. 

“Do you begrudge a legitimate advantage 
to the man who has protected your interests 
and is planning to double your fortune?” he 
thundered. 

“Colonel Arden,” interrupted Jennings, 
speaking with cool gravity, ‘‘please let us 
know what your holdings are and what you 
ask for them.” 

Arden took from his desk the memorandum 
he had been examining and handed it to 
Archie, who studied it carefully and then gave 
it back. 

“T judge,” he said, “that you are demand- 
ing a profit of over. two million dollars. 
Nearly half of this great sum will come out of 
the Hacker estate. Your ‘labor of love’ seems 


to be a scheme for making a million dollars out 
of Charles and Mary and as much more out of 
the other stockholders.”’ 

‘*Do you dare to criticise my actions, sir! 
You, who as a partner, have taken from me a 
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share of the profits in many a similar trans- | 
action? My plans for the Altamont are cheap 
at two millions.” 

“You bought the stock under agreement 
with the president of the road of which you are 
the treasurer. You didn’t use your own 
money but deposited Altamont cash in the 
Oceanic Bank. On the basis of those de- 
posits you arranged to borrow what you 
needed.”’ 

The Colonel’s lips drew back, exposing a 
glittering double set of false teeth. In his 
rage he ground them together. ‘So you have 
been spying!” 

“You may have forgotten,” Archie an- 
swered, ‘‘that I am a director of the Oceanic 
Bank and on the Committee. It was my 
business to know about your borrowings. I 
contend that your purchases were made as a 
trustee, not as an individual. I hope that, 
when you think it over, you will come to share 
my view.” 

Arden’s. domineering eye met Archie’s 
steady gaze. Then the Colonel’s mouth 
squared at the corners like a tragic mask, 
ready to pour forth denunciations. But, 
before he could speak, Charley, upon whom 
had dawned the full enormity of the scheme, 
burst out: 

“Colonel Arden,’’ he shouted, ‘‘you are 
trying to play mea dirty trick. By God! I'll 
call the directors together and tell the whole 
story. I'll see that it gets into the papers. 
T’il—” 

“Don’t, Charley,” said Archie warningly, 
as he sprang forward to catch the old man 
who, his forehead ridged with swollen veins, 
his face purple, was swaying unsteadily in a 
vertigo of blind fury. ‘‘Don’t,” he repeated, 
as he lowered him into a chair. 

Then, affectionately stroking Arden’s shoul- 
der, he began to speak with gentle persuasive- 
ness. ‘Colonel, you don’t need money; but 
you do need friends. Though we separated 
in anger I want to come back. You gave me 
my start; you have been good to Charley; 
and Mary is very fond of you. Surely you 
don’t want to commute our friendship for 
dollars.” 

Arden looked at him in a dazed way. 

“Fix it your own way, Archie,’ he said 
wearily. ‘‘I don’t need the money; but I 
like to play the game. I haven’t played it 
right this time. I reckon I’d better quit and 
go back to old Kentucky, There, perhaps, I 
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can do something so as to be remembered 
when I am gone. The way I feel I hayen’t 
got much time. Take me home, boys.’”’ 


V 


Glancing one morning at the Daily Vigilant, 
Archie Jennings saw, shouting at him from 
the front page in big, blackfaced type, these 
headlines: 


MULTI-MILLIONAIRE ARDEN QUITS. 
NEITHER CHICK NOR CHILD. 
Gives His Mullions to Hayseed College. 


The article was written in the florid journal- 
ese characteristic of the paper, and informed 
its readers that the noted financier, Colonel 
Nathaniel Arden, long a power in the affairs 
of the metropolis, had resigned from the many 
boards of which he was a member and had 
announced his intention of retiring to his 
‘‘vast”’ estates in his native state of Ken- 
tucky. There he planned to build upon 
the farm where he ‘‘first saw the light” a 
“superb” group of ‘“‘palatial’’ structures de- 
signed to be the home of a “grand”’ institu- 
tion of culture and learning. Lick College, 
the ‘‘alma mater” from which the philan- 
thropist had graduated more than half a 
century ago, was the fortunate beneficiary of 
the Colonel’s ‘‘munificence’’; and,in addition 
to the buildings, was to receive a ‘‘magni- 
ficent’’ endowment. The college authorities, 
in grateful recognition of these “princely 
benefactions” had already renamed the 
institution ‘‘ Arden University.” 

The article correctly set forth the Colonel’s 
intentions. With a surprising recrudescence 
of his waning energies he feverishly pushed 
the work of construction. All his waking 
thoughts were fixed upon the speedy realiza- 
tion of his grandiose schemes; and in two 
short years he saw the work complete. 

At last the day of dedication came. It was 
a golden day in late September, and the 
spacious campus of Arden University had 
been invaded by a vast multitude in holiday 
attire. The people streamed up the broad 
marble steps and eddied along the terraces. 
Here stood white palaces linked by columned 
peristyles, their long perspective reaching 
away on either hand from the assembly hall. 
Toward this the people moved, for under its 
spreading dome was about to take place the 
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ceremony of the presentation of the Deed of 
Gift. 

Within the building chairs had been placed 
to supplement the circling seats rising tier on 
tier. The place was packed with men and 
women. They hemmed in a pedestal which, 
under the concave dome, bore aloft a bronze 
figure of heroic size, an idealized Arden, one 
hand raised to call down blessings and a look 
in the face as if demanding obedience. 

Many who gazed at the statue, still golden 
in its newness, turned toward the platform 
where, in anarm chair, satanoldman. Each 
iris circled by a whitish ring, he looked dully 
out over the throng. The big, hairless head 
was of a parchment yellow. Deep wrinkles 
were graved in the broad forehead, while, 
through the stretched skin of the chin could 
be seen the bony angles of a massive jaw. 
And yet, the bronze was like him. 

Close to the Colonel sat his former partner, 
Archie Jennings, whose eyes rested sadly on 
the face of the man whom he had known and 
loved in his prime. The governor of the state 
was on Arden’s right and at his left the presi- 
dent of Arden University. 

On a sign from the president a choir stood 
up and sang a stately dedication hymn. As 
the last notes of organ and voice died away 
a hush came over the assembly. Nathaniel 
Arden, bearing heavily upon the arms of his 
chair, got on his feet, and stepped feebly to 
the front of the platform. The prolonged 
cheering which greeted him seemed to arouse 
his faculties. He stood erect. His years fell 
away. Withaglance and a peremptory wave 
of the hand he enforced silence. 

He began by referring to his boyhood, when 
he roamed the very fields where now stood the 
hall in which they were. Then he spoke of 
his father and his mother, so, tenderly, so 
wistfully, that tears fell from the eyes of many. 

When he sounded the note of war his voice 
was as the rolling of drums, the clangor of 
trumpets. Directly below him were grouped 
a number of old soldiers in worn uniforms of 
gray, survivors of the Colonel’s regiment. To 
them he addressed himself, dwelling upon the 
hardships, the perils, the heroisms of men 
whose defeat had been a victory. The vet- 
erans, unable to restrain themselves, shrilled 
the ‘‘rebel yell” with which they had charged 
after the leader who stood before them, while 
the audience rose in frenzy. 

Once more, with a gesture, Arden calmed 
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them and began to speak of himself, of the 
steps by which he had climbed the ladder of 
success, explaining to his reverent listeners 
that he had always had it in his heart to do 
nothing contrary to the honor of old Ken- 
tucky. To this, he felt, was due the blessing 
of God upon his endeavors. 

Finally, he dwelt upon that which had 
brought them together. Turning to the pres- 
ident he took a parchment from the stand at 
his elbow and tendered to him the Deed of 
Gift, urging that each young man be taught 
that ‘“‘honor, not profit, is the goal.” 

The spell of his spoken word was upon his 
hearers who were leaning forward that they 
might lose nothing that fell from his lips. 
Suddenly he swayed dizzily; but, recovering 
himself, he raised his hand in the attitude of 
the bronze figure and uttered a solemn invo- 
cation to God to bless this effort to maintain 
the lofty standard of his state. 
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The sound of his voice ceased. There was a 
deep silence. His uplifted hand dropped; 
and, as he sank down, Archie’s arms received 
him and tenderly placed the unconscious man 
in his chair. The massive head fell back and 
the widely opened eyes looked blindly up- 
ward. 

For a time all was confusion. Physicians 
hurried forward; their black coats screened 
the stricken man from the excited audience, 
as they labored to revive him. At last, a 
gray-bearded doctor left the group and 
gravely whispered to the president, who, 
turning toward the awe-struck gathering, 
addressed them: 

“It is my mournful duty to announce that 
the noble philanthropist whose eloquence has 
this day held us spellbound, shall no more be 
heard of men. He has gone to meet that 
merciful God whom he was even now in- 
voking.”’ 


CAN MEN NOW RISE FROM THE RANKS? 


STORIES OF VIGOROUS WORKERS WHOSE !EFFORTS LIFTED THEM 
FROM LABOR WITH THE HANDS TO BUSINESS SUCCESS, WHICH 
SHOW THAT OPPORTUNITIES YET EXIST | IN AMERICAN LIFE 


EN who have risen from the ranks of 
M labor to positions of stability and 
importance in our democratic com- 
munity are common in every part of the 
country. They testify to the opportunities 
that lie broadcast about every young man, and 
their stories present some of the significant 
aspects of our American society in an always 
interesting light. At a time when Socialistic 
talk is rampant it is worth while to pick at 
random from many successful men who have 
risen by their own unaided efforts a few 
whose stories are typical. The spirit in which 
these men approached and fought their battle 
with the conditions that confronted them was 
the spirit of intelligent industriousness. Many 
will say that most men who labor with their 
hands, in the labor unions and out of the labor 
unions—or indeed any men—have more to 
look for from their intelligent industriousness 
than from vague projects of social regenera- 
tion. 
When Mr. J. J. Little, for example, was a 


barefoot boy up at Morris, New York, fifty 
years ago, he had two ambitions: to be a 
member of Congress and a successful printer. 
He has realized both ambitions in a career in 
which he rose from the ranks to a position of 
eminence. He was five years old, when the 
family moved to the United States from 
England. After attending the village school 
he was apprenticed to a small local job printer. 
His employer said so him: 

‘*Now, Joe, if you want to make yourself 
valuable, you must learn everything in this 
business.” 

So the lad immediately began to find out 
everything he could. When he was not 
washing rollers, he was asking the com- 
positors questions or studying the mechanism 
of the presses. The next winter he proposed 
to his employer that, in consideration of his 
working extra time, he be allowed time to go 
to school. He waived his wages for the school 
term. The employer assented and the boy 
went on working and studying. He learned 
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his trade and when he was eighteen, with five 
dollars in his pocket, he came to New York to 
make his fortune. He secured a position in a 
job shop where a scientific work was being 
setup. In his portion of the task he got some 
manuscript containing a footnote in which 
appedred a compound algebraic equation, 
which was difficult to set. When his em- 
ployer saw this he said to the boy: 

‘“When you have set the rest of your ‘take’ 
I’ll have that note set for you.” 

When the boy asked why, he was told that 
the note was a difficult job that he couldn’t do. 
But the boy’s pride was touched, and the 
following day: when the employer came around 
to have the difficult note set he found that 
young Little had set it up himself and very 
well too. It was this quality of dogged de- 
termination that won for him and made him 
a foreman at twenty-one. When the Civil 
War broke out he enlisted in the Thirty-fourth 
New York Regiment. After serving at the 
front the regiment came home to find the 
race riots going on. It was impressed for 
state guard duty. Mr. Little could not take 
a position then; so between watches he went to 
a night school and learned book-keeping. 

He was a member of the Typographical 
Union. He got married and was surprised to 
find on his return from his wedding trip that 
a new foreman had been employed. He was 
offered a position at the same wages but in- 
ferior rank in the same shop, but he declined, 
and secured employment as substitute com- 
positor elsewhere. It happened that the 
firm was setting up avery difficult work 
which required much tabulated matter. The 
regular printers avoided getting this, for it 
took much time to “justify” the tables, that 
is, to set the lines properly, and since the men 
worked by piece, it was unprofitable. Young 
Little was put at the work. Instead of be- 
ginning at once, he figured out a plan on paper 
by which he could set up all the matter at once 
and then ‘‘justify’’ it later. The plan worked 
so successfully that he was able to earn twice 
as much as the foreman who was paid the reg- 
ular salary. 

One day he met a man who was a large cus- 
tomer of the house where he was first em- 
ployed, and who complained of the poor ser- 
vice he was getting. 

‘‘Tf you talk like that,” said Mr. Little, ‘‘T’ll 
start a place of my own to do your work.” 

‘‘ All right,” said the man, ‘‘I’ll help you.” 
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And he did, not only giving Mr. Little all his 
work but lending him money to pay off on 
Saturday night. From this small beginning, 
Mr. Little developed one of the largest book 
and job printing shops in the United States. 

Years later, when his first benefactor was in 
financial straits Mr. Little went on his notes 
to the sum of $30,000. He subsequently was 
compelled to pay them. When some one 
asked him if he felt a grudge against the man 
he said: 

‘““Why, no. If it had not been for him I 
should not have had the $30,000 to lose.” 

Once a delegation from the Typographical 
Union canie to him to discuss a matter. 

‘*Of course you talk like all capitalists,’’ said 
the spokesman. 

“*T do?” quickly replied Mr. Little; “I am 
as much a workingman as you are.” 

The men smiled. 

“Tl tell you what I will do,” continued 
he. ‘“‘I’ll set up a column of matter quicker 
than any man here and with fewer mistakes.” 
The men thought he was joking, but they all 
went upstairs to the composing room, where 
he made good his promise. 

Early in his business life he laid down these 
two rules for all his employees: 

**Don’t be afraid to ask questions.” 

“‘Somebody knows.” 

By this he meant that it always was unwise 
for a man who did not know how a job was 
to be done, to use his own judgment and get 
it wrong. . 

“Ask until you know just what is to be 
done,” he always urged. And it always paid. 

Those qualities of good business judgment 
served him admirably when he was made 
member of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. While serving as Chairman of 
the Building Committee he began to iook into 
the business end of contracts, and unearthed 
so much graft that he called and held a public 
investigation which resulted in a thorough 
overhauling of the department and the insti- 
tution of practical business methods. His 
work in this direction made him a successful 
business man’s candidate for Congress. He 
served with credit, and declined a second 
term. He is an excellent type of the man 


risen by his own efforts and by his integrity. 
FROM NEWSBOY TO BUILDER 


In the early eighties a fifteen-year-old boy 
named Walter H. Clough supplied many 
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people in Leavenworth, Kan., with Kansas 
City newspapers. His father had bought him 
a pony. When the parent died the boy 
turned the animal to profit and began carrying 
papers, for the family was left without its 
principal bread winner. The boy went to 
school too. When he was sixteen years old 
he got a position as time keeper for a large 
local building contractor. He had to keep the 
time of more than a hundred men every day. 
He was so accurate and did his work so well 
that one day his employer, who had a large 
stable, made him supervisor. He was at his 
post at four o’clock every morning and saw 
that every team was fed, that the harness 
was well cared for, and that the wagons were 
not handled carelessly. At first the men 
laughed at the idea of a boy being in charge, 
but young Clough was so firm and energetic 
that he soon had their respect. His em- 
ployer was impressed. 

‘“*Tf you can do all this,’”’ said the old man, 
“‘you can do more.” The boy, who was now 
seventeen, was made an inspector of the con- 
tractor’s brick yard where, in addition to all 
his other work, he supervised the making and 
counting of fifty thousand bricks every day. 
But he managed to do this work; giving a hint 
of that unusual capacity which later won his 
success. He was frequently called upon to 
arbitrate trouble between the men. ‘‘He’s 
got along head,” said the laborers. 

One day the old contractor asked young 
Clough to estimate the cost. of some masonry. 

‘‘But I don’t know how,” said the boy. 
The contractor whipped out his rule, made a 
few motions with it and mumbled some 
figures. ‘‘That’s estimating,’ he said. It 
was the old way. The incident set the boy 
to thinking. ‘‘If Iam to be a contractor and 
builder,’’ he said, ‘‘I must know how to do 
this thing properly.” 

In those days, as now, Mr. D. H. Burnham 
of Chicago was one of the foremost architects 
of the country. Young Clough had heard of 
him. Chicago was not very far away. He 
decided to study under Mr. Burnham. He 
had saved a little money and the old con- 
tractor promised to take him back. Within 
a month he was a tracer in Mr. Burnham’s 
office. This work got him in touch with 
building plans, and that, in turn, with the 
builders. Every night he took plans home 


’ 


with him and studied until late in the night. 
When he got back to Kaasas his old employer 
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put him in charge of a $100,000 opera house 
job at Pueblo. He was resourceful, energetic, 
and the strenuous training of his boyhood 
was now of great service. 

When Mr. Clough was twenty years old the 
World’s Fair at Chicago was planned and all 
the leading contractors of the country hurried 
there to try to get the contracts for the big 
buildings. Young Clough’s ideas had always 
been on large things. He now saw his chance. 
He persuaded his employer to go to Chicago 
and enter the competition. 

‘‘All right,” said the old man; ‘but you 
have got to make all the estimates.” 

Clough made an estimate for the Agricul- 
tural building, and was third. Undaunted, 
he made one for the Fisheries building, and 
was second. In seven more competitions he 
entered his bids and was unsuccessful. For 
the tenth, Machinery Hall, he was awarded 
the contract. ‘‘It is much too low,” said the 
old contractors, ‘‘and you can’t get,.the 
lumber.” But the twenty-year-old boy said, 
“ne.” 

The autumn had come and the price or: lum- 
ber had gone up. He went up to the timber 
country, bought his timber in the rough, and 
had it shipped down at once before the heavy 
winter set in. Then he installed his own saw- 
mill on the exposition grounds, sawed his lum- 
ber all winter, and when spring came was able 
to rush up the building. It was the first of his 
great successes, for the building was erected 
before contract time, and the contract proved 
very profitable. 

One day while Machinery Hall was being 
built a young man named Paul Starrett came 
over to inspect it. He represented Mr. Burn- 
ham, who was the supervising architect of the 
exposition. Young Starrett was a Kansan 
too, and had been successively stenographer, 
life insurance agent, and architect. The 
young men became friends. Once Starrett 
said, ‘‘I wish we could get into business to- 
gether some day.’”’ To-day they are the prin- 
cipal officers of the largest fire-proof building 
construction firm in the world, whose offices 
are located in one of their architectural tri- 
umphs, the “Flatiron” building, in New York, 
who have more than $38,000,000 worth of 
work now under way or contracted for, and 
who keep ten thousand men on their pay rolls. 
After his success at Chicago he got a position 
as superintendent of construction for the 
company of which he is now first vice- 
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president. He erected the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington so quickly that even the 
officers of the company were surprised. He 
was made manager of the Philadelphia office. 
One day he got a long distance message from 
the office in New York stating that the three 
vice-presidents were ill and asking him to 
come over and do their work. He came and 
has been in New York ever since. 

_ Mr. Clough has introduced a system which 
has revolutionized the building of ‘*‘sky scra- 
pers” and other huge construction enterprises. 
When he is engaged on a big job he calls a 
meeting every week of everyone actively 
interested. For example, if it is a great 
metropolitan hotel, such as he is now con- 
structing, there gather the architect, the own- 
er, or representative, the manager, representa- 
tives of all the contractors working on the 
building. Every man is cross examined and 
every detail of the work is canvassed. Each 
contractor is called on to tell just where his 
work stands; if there are delays, he must 
explain. Stenographic minutes are kept of 
the meeting. In this way the chief builder 
keeps his finger on the pulse of coffstruc- 
tion. This system has made it possible to 
rush up more than one ‘“‘sky scraper” in 
New York and elsewhere. 

Mr. Clough has also helped to perfect the 
plan by which the large fire-proof construc- 
tion companies now undertake to finance as 
well as build huge buildings. If a man has 
$2,000,000 and wants to put it in a big office 
building that will cost $4,000,000 the company 
simply says to him: ‘‘ We will do the rest and 
turn over your building to you in a year.” 
Thus a young man (Mr. Clough is now thirty- 
five) has already achieved a remarkable 
success. 


FROM MASON TO CONTRACTOR 


Frank B. Gilbreth, head of a large con- 
tracting firm, carries a scar an inch long on the 
thumb of hisleft hand. Itis the brand of his 
early days in the ranks—the healed wound of 
the trowel which he used when he cared his 
union card as a mason in Boston. 

He left school and the hope of an education 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
when he was seventeen years of age, to earn 
his own way and to help support his widowed 
mother. He apprenticed himself to Whidden 
& Co., an old Boston firm of builders, and 
served his three years at every sort of masonry 
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work, work beside which “‘ carrying a hod was 
play.” Then from 1888 to 1895 he worked 
for Whidden & Co., rising to be their general 
superintendent. He was known to the men 
with whom he worked as a ‘‘fellow you can’t 
knock down hard enough to make him stay.” — 
Incidentally, as solutions of the problems he 
confronted in his work, he invented several 
devices for use in the erection of structural 
steel. The first steel-frame building in Boston 
—the addition to the United States Hotel— 
was put up under his supervision. 

In 1895, according to one of his friends, he 
went into business on a capital consisting 
mainly of his‘‘nerve” and of his good name 
among the dealers in supplies. But he soon 
had contracts that made him an independent 
contractor. He became interested of necessity 
in concrete and its uses in building, and in the 
course of his work has invented a portable 
concrete mixer, a new concrete floor block, 
special types of concrete pillar construction, 
Several new types of stationary concrete 
mixers, and a corrugated concrete pile. All of 
these inventions are in use to-day. 

From being a building contractor he now, 
as one of his men expresses it, “‘takes any- 
thing that looks like a contract’’—whether it 
be to build a complete factory town in Maine 
in six months or to dig a big rice canal in 
Louisiana in roo days, both of which feats he 
has recently accomplished. 

The qualities of ingenuity and decision that 
have accounted for his rise from the ranks of 
labor are illustrated in a story of a contract he 
undertook in Houghton, Mich., to construct 
some large buildings on short notice. He 
went out himself to start the job, intend- 
ing tostay a week. He stayed four months. 
The laborers were Poles, and ready for 
trouble on any pretext. The superintendent 
of the job thought he sa\v a chance to 
get double pay, which he demanded under 
threat that he would go back to New York if 
he did not get it. ‘‘All right,” said Mr. 
Gilbreth; ‘‘the next train East leaves at five 
o’clock, and don’t you miss it.’”’ Then the 
Poles struck. He secured other laborers and 
went ahead. The Poles came down to the 
camp the next night to ruin the job. Mr. 
Gilbreth and every other responsible man in 
camp met them, each with a six-shooter in 
each hand and another one in reserve. That 
broke the strike. 

In his New York office, every employee has 
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a’ typewritten copy of the general rules that 
are to guide him in his particular work. Each 
copy of these rules is preceded by a preface, 
which says that the rules were made because 
at some time, at a coroner’s inquest of what 
had gone wrong in the business, somebody on 
’'the job attended in the uncomfortable réle of 
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the corpse, and that each rule is intended to 
prevent later obsequies for the same cause. 
It is the fact that he has so often learned his 
business by rude knocks which taught but 
did not down him, that he has risen from 
the mason’s union to be a large employer 
of men. 
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MASTERPIECES—T HE 


STORY OF HIS RISE DESPITE A PREVAILING CONDITION AMONG SCULPTORS 


THROUGH WHICH ONE 


MAN MAY RECEIVE THE CREDIT OF ANOTHER 


MAN’S WORK—AN ACCOUNT OF THE NOTABLE LIST OF HIS CREATIONS | 


HE critics declare somewhat con- 
temptuously that sincerity is, after 
all, but a primary virtue in art. 
They may be right. Yet I have an idea 
that (assuming, as essential qualifications of 
the artist, feeling. and the ability to express 
it) it is sincerity and its resultant qualities for 
which the true lover of American art should 
be chiefly thankful in the work of Mr. Edward 
Clark Potter. 

This is the stronger statement since Mr. 
Potter is a sculptor of much more power than 
the general public realizes; yet the conditions 
quite justify it. This oldest art of sculpture, 
which our country discovered less than a 
century ago, has shot up to surprising pro- 
portions since the official head of our artistic 
world, John Trumbull, silenced poor Frazee 
with the contemptuous statement that it 
would be another century before we ‘‘had 
any need of sculpture”’ in the United States, 
and since old John Adams attested his in- 
dependence by proclaiming that he “‘would 
not give a sixpence for a bust by Phidias or a 
painting by Raphael.’’ In the last few years 
the states, East and West, have been pouring 
out their treasures to beautify their capitols— 
witness particularly Harrisburg and Minneap- 
olis—on a hitherto unexampled scale, select- 
ing the best we have in the way of sculptors 
to do the work; 1905 alone saw the unveiling 
of nearly forty “important” public monu- 


ments; the fact, too, over which many sculp- 
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tors groan, that a single art dealer can 
sell 250 copies, at $250 each, of a group by a 
man who, they say, is not a sculptor but an 
“ilustrAtor in the round,”’ is really evidence 
in itself of vast progress: for compare these 
pieces with the vapid inanities in bronze of 
the third rate Viennese men which used to 
hold the market, and they show a most satis- 
factory step forward; even the knowledge 
that ‘“‘The Whistling Boy” is still the most 
popular piece of sculpture for American 
homes, selling by thousands year after year, 
cannot wholly darken the outlook. There 
have been huge strides in public appreciation. 

Yet when an enthusiastic young artist feels 
called upon to form an association “‘for the 
improvement of probity among sculptors” 
and gains the support of some of our best 
known men, it is clear that all is not as it 
should be. The truth seems to be that this 
very flow of commissions and money rewards 
has resulted, in some cases, in a distinctly un- 
fortunate attitude toward the work—one 
might almost say that in the worst examples 
sculptuse is in a fair way to become as com- 
pletely a business as the dealing in ‘‘May ribs”’ 
on the Chicago Produce Exchange. 

Every artist knows what not one layman 
out of ten seems to imagine—that in sculpture 
(as in mural decoration, in architecture, and 
in many other artistic effects on a large scale) 
the finished statue or group which bears a 
distinguished name is the actual product of 
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that man to a very varying degree. A few 
of our sculptors ‘‘are still old fashioned 
enough”’ to do their own work; but there is 
a vast amount of purely mechanical drudgery 
in producing a piece of sculpture, and it is 
almost universal for the successful sculptor 
to have artist assistants as well as the labor- 
ers who do the routine work of pointing and 
casting. The fame of a distinguished man 
naturally attracts young: artists of talent to 
his studio; they do not work like human 
machines; they contribute artistic touch, 
ideas, expression. Where, then, is the line to 
be drawn between these unknown assistants 
and the avowed collaborator? Is it fair to put 
before the world as the work of one man what 
may owe its definitive effect to the inspiration 
of another nameless worker (a ‘“‘ghost,’’ they 
call him in the architects’ offices)? 

‘*All nonsense,’’ declares an artist. ‘‘I’ve 
heard that cub say that he did so-and-so in 
Robinson’s big group when he was in his 
studio. Easy to say. But why in thunder 
has he never done anything since he left that 
studio that could possibly be mistaken for 
Robinson’s work? Robinson’s horses are his 
own, no matter who works on them; before 
they go out he’s put his individuality into 
them. All great artists have done the same 
and always will—and it’s lucky for a young 
fellow that he has a chance to keep from 
starving and to get inspiration from working 
with a man like Robinson.”’ 

It sounds all right—though the practice of 
the Japanese carvers, for instance, seems more 
straightforward, where one finds such signa- 
tures as ‘‘The Okawa School—first pupil,” 
“‘youngest pupil,” etc. Doubtless it is all 
right zf the head sculptor is a great enough 
genius to take, with Moliére, his own wherever 
he finds it, and so to assimilate it that with but 
a touch it comes forth subtly metamorphosed 
into his own creation. If he has an artistic 
conscience, if he is thinking of his art and that 
only, and if he be large enough, he may fuse 
these contributions into an expression of his 
own thought. But when it is credibly as- 
serted that this ‘“‘shop system” (which Mr. 
Lorado Taft in his admirable history says does 
not exist outside of New York City) is some- 
times made the basis of sculpture “‘factories’’; 
when men who have gained some reputation 
seek and get so many commissions that they 
cannot possibly give the work any personality 
(even if they have it to give), but turn out as 
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their own a flood of commonplace productions 
where even the wax model is sometimes made 
by assistants; when one of the most modest 
and unassuming artists we have can say in 
discussing the matter: ‘“‘Oh, yes, I went up 
to ——’s studio (I’ve done seven horses for 
him, you know), and he told me his mind was 
so full he could not get it on the quadriga for 
which he had a commission. So I made a 
drawing, and then a model; and this was en- 
larged by a pointer and the final group went 
out to its place as the work of Mr.——, though 
he had never touched anything about it but 
the money’’; when another remarks from his 
own knowledge: ‘‘Those charming caryatides 
of Blank’s? Yes, they were made by one of 
his assistants, a very clever young fellow who 
was with him five years; and when each one 
was entirely done, Blank would come around 
in a clean blouse—and sign it!’’; in face of 
these easily multiplied facts, one feels that 
poor Paul Nocquet* was well justified in his 
‘“‘campaign for probity,’’ which aimed merely 
to get sculptors to agree: 





‘rst. To make their sketches themselves. 

2nd. To make their models themselves. 

3rd. To employ in the enlarging of their models 
none but pointers. 

4th. That in case the assistance of a confrére be- 
comes indispensable for a work, he shall have the 
right to sign the work with the sculptor, or in case 
the work is unsigned the sculptor shall not claim 
the sole authorship.” 


For this detestable commercializing of 
sculpture cuts half a dozen ways. It debases 
public taste by substituting an inferior work 
for the product of a man whose name people 
have been taught to accept as that of a great 
artist; or it deprives promising young men of 
the credit due them for good work; and it 
concentrates a large number of important 
commissions in the hands of those who make 
it a business (and are naturally more success- 
ful in turning out on time something that will 
pass), while rendering it more difficult than 
ever for the true artist to solve the question 
of daily bread and butter without doing vio- 
lence to the best that is in him. 

It is a particularly acute problem, this, ina 
country like ours, where art does not mean 
irresponsibility and license, but where the 
artist has the same duties that confront the 
ordinary business man. La vy de Bohéme 


* Mr. Nocquet’s tragic death early in April, after his success- 
ful balloon trip to the south shore of Long Island, will be remem- 
bered by everybody. 
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does not flourish here. I shall never forget 
the look on Nocquet’s face when’ he said: 
‘They say to me when I first come’to America 
‘You must join such and such a club.’ Sol 
join. And they say then, ‘Here we make the 
vie de Bohéme.’ And I go there, and what do 
I see? Old men with silk skull caps over bald 
heads! He, he. And they play cards!! ‘La 
vie de Boheme!’ ’’—and he threw himself back 
in an ecstasy. It is true that starving ina 
garret is not so gay in these United States as 
in the Quartier Latin—where one is “‘free,’’ as 
the unmarried Frenchman naively put it. 

But there are enough other troubles surely 
for the young sculptor. Suppose yourself, 
my reader, not only an artist but the head ofa 
family, struggling for recognition in one of the 
most difficult, laborious, and popularly un- 
appreciated forms of art. Practically your 
only chance of being financially independent 
enough to work out the dreams which you 
hope you may be able to put at least into clay 
is to get commissions on public statues. And 
the committees who make such awards are 
naturally, other things being equal, going to 
intrust the work to a tried man rather than 
anewone. Youenter a Government contest, 
feeling keenly this inevitable advantage of 
older and more experienced artists, feeling 
even more the unfair competition of the 
‘‘shops.’’ A letter comes to you presently 
from the son of a United States Senator, in- 
forming you that the award of this contract 
will be dictated by him: for a trifling five 
thousand dollar commission out of the thirty 
thousand allowed for the work, he will swing 
it to you. It might affect you, eh? I know 
one man, who had this experience. He de- 
clined. I know another man who was urged 
by a competing artist to combine on a partic- 
ular contest: together, he urged, with the 
private wires he could pull, they could surely 
land the thing—and ‘“‘divvy up’’—on the 
basis of three-fourths for him and one-fourth 
for my friend. The latter refused indignantly 
and sent in a competing design of his own. 

If all this sounds abit dreary, I can only say, 
do not these mere outlines suggest that, given 
the artistic qualification, the sculptor that 
America needs most is the man who is so filled 
with his thought that it is not possible for him 
to do anything but his utmost, the man who 
will refuse ten, commissions rather than put 
his name on work not his own, not expressive 
of the feeling that blazes within him? 
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Because this is true to a marked degree of ° 
Mr. Potter’s work, and because by a com- 
bination of chance ‘and conditions he. has 
received very inadequate recognition, even on 
the one side where-he has made a conspicuous 
public success, a description of the man and 
of his sculpture seems particularly timely. 

He was born at Enfield, Massachusetts, and 
““was sent”’ to college at Amherst, (where he 
happened to be a‘ classmate of William 
Travers Jerome.) A couple of years con- 
vinced him that there was nothing special 
there for him, and that the ministry, for which 
his mother had destined him, was not his true 
vocation—whereas his feeling for sculpture 
had begun to pull strongly. Indeed, his 
ability to model had been shown from his 
earliest childhood. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said with a big laugh on 
one of the very rare occasions when he could 
be induced to talk about himself, ‘‘how I 
happened to take up art. I was going, much 
against my will, to a Greek lecture in Walker 
Hall one day, when I looked up and there just 
beyond the building I saw a big flock of tur- 
keys. Iran across beyond them, drove them 
into the tower, and closed the door. In the 
middle of. the lecture there was the most 
tremendous row you ever heard. The prof. 
jumped up with every boy after him and 
ran out to see what was the matter. As we 
got to the door, the rumpus broke out louder 
than ever, and suddenly the air was full of 
turkeys—great big turkeys bursting out of 
the upper windows of the art gallery and 
making a noise like a whole barnyard. The 
janitor had tried to drive them out of the 
tower, but they had run upstairs into the 
gallery and on through, knocking down casts, 
ruining pictures and I don’t know what all. 

‘““We caught two of them and ate them; 
the rest got away. 

““T never confessed—but after that scene 
of devastation I felt as if I really ought to try 
to do something for art.”’ 

After a couple of years’ study under Crown- 
inshield and Grundmann in the Art Museum 
at Boston, (where he and Reid were selected to 
help coach the other pupils) a mutual friend, 
who saw the promise of the young man’s work, 
spoke of him to D. C. French, and in 1883 
Potter entered the latter’s studio. Here he 
worked for two years, specializing upon ani- 
mals, particularly horses, and gaining all the 
time new mastery of his art. 
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THE QUADRIGA AT THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 





The horses and outriders were by Mr. Potter 


The next two years were spent at Senator 
Proctor’s marble quarries in Vermont where 
he superintended the cutting of the figures on 
the Boston Customs House, acted as assistant 
foreman, and actually made a three weeks’ trip 
asa salesman. This experience added to his 
practical knowledge and gave him funds for 
the dreamed-of journey to Paris, which Rodin, 
Fremiet, Dubois, Bartholomé, and the rest of 
that wonderful group of Frenchmen have 
made the Mecca of modern sculptors—as was 
Italy for every American up to the time of the 
Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. Potter 
spent two years in France, studying under 
Fremiet and Mercié, exhibiting at the Salon 
the second year. While his years there doubt- 
less broadened his vision and gave him the in- 
evitable inspiration of contact with the match- 
less style of the French, with the superb vigor 
of the new school of protestants against clas- 
sicism, they did not at all affect his sturdy 
Americanism, his essentially national feeling. 
Believing as he does that true art must ex- 
press something, he is convinced that some 
day a sculptor will come who will represent us 
in art as characteristically ‘‘as Edison does in 
science.”’ Of course I do not mean that he 
thinks art should necessarily ‘“‘tell a story,’ 
or that a large meaning makes up for inade- 
quate work. On the contrary, he is as ardent 


a student of nature, as great a lover of the 
intricate truth of modeling, as Rodin, with as 
little fear of any hampering influence of the 
actual upon artistic thought, except where 
the artist is mediocre. For instance, I saw 
him one evening paying a call upon compara- 
tive strangers. A- plaster cast of a horse 
stood at one side of the room, a little piece 
full of poetic imagination, but done loosely 
and sketchily. Mr. Potter sat down in the 
midst of general conversation, but his gaze 
kept returning to that horse. He hardly 
heard what was being said to him as he studied 
it again and again. At last his interest in it 
broke out. He jumped up and walked across. 
“Of course, it has feeling,’’ said he, quite 
irrelevantly. “I like it. But look at that 
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head.”’ His fingers traveled sensitively over 


the plaster. ‘‘ No horse was ever constructed 
in that way. He simply couldn’t have those 
great holes over his eyes.’”’ As he felt it, he 
warmed up more and more. ‘‘Why, come 
out here and I'll show you,” he exclaimed. 
So he took his companion out to where his 
own horse was standing, and regardless of the 
mud and slush of a winter night, got down 
off the porch to show by the lantern light the 
bony processes that really modified the cav- 
ity in question. It is just this tremendous 
feeling for the truth, this reverence for Nature 
the Great Sculptor, that has brought him to 
the point where, as Mr. Taft says, ‘‘no Amer- 
ican sculptor knows the horse so well struc- 
turally.”” Ifyou wish to have a striking illus- 
tration of this, compare, for instance, the 


A CHARIOT HORSE 
For the Quadriga over the Minnesota State Capitol 


horses of the De Soto, the Wayne, the Devens, 
and the Farm Horse: each is a portrait, full 
of the most distinct individuality. I know 
no other sculptor who has grasped as surely 
this elusive matter of equine personality. 
Yet his New England solidity, his healthy 
common sense, and a rare imaginative faculty 
which few people realize, all combine to give 
him something of contempt for the tech- 
nician’s esoteric “‘art for art’s sake.” “I 
can’t feel somehow,” he says, “that it is all 
a man wants to do to make a perfect cat.” 
Surely this is the true ideal, if sculpture in 
particular is to be a vital thing in the life of 
the modern man and not a cold abstraction 
for a few self-conscious theorists—who dis- 
agree radically among themselves and whose 
theories fall to the ground before each of the 
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_ ANOTHER CHARIOT HORSE 
From the Minnesota State Capitol Quadriga 


great innovators by whom art has advanced 
in every age. 

Returning to America in 1891, Mr. Potter 
was commissioned to do a bust of Vice-Pres- 
ident Wheeler who had recently died; and 
then, just in the nick of time for him, there 
came the remarkable efflorescence of Ameri- 
can art preparing to make at Chicago the 
“White City” of 1893. 

The World’s Fair gave him, along with 
many other American sculptors, his first real 
chance. In collaboration with Mr. French, 
he produced the ‘‘Apotheosis of Columbus, ’”’ 
the noble quadriga crowning the “‘ Peristyle,’’ 
and the impressive groups scattered about the 
lagoon within the Court of Honor, ‘‘The 
Teamster,” ‘‘The Farmer,’ ‘‘The Indian 
Girl,” and so on. It is safe to say that 


American sculpture can show little indeed up 





From the Model 
THE ‘FARM HORSE” 
At the Chicago World’s Fair 




















THE SCULPTURE 


to that time in the way of horses which can be 
compared with the magnificent fidelity and 
expressiveness of the Farm Horse, for instance. 
It showed a knowledge of structure, a loving 
eye for the meaning and importance of every 
great muscle, and a restrained strength in 
presenting the real, the commonplace, the 
quiet, in an impressive manner, to which 
every beholder instantly responded. That 
the crowds of visitors did respond so surely to 
this appeal, little as the vast majority knew 
of the technicalities of sculpture, must have 
been highly gratifying to the artist. For he 
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Since 1899 Mr. Potter has done the horses 
for four notable equestrian statues, produced 
in collaboration with Mr. French. The 
‘“Grant’? was unveiled at Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, in that year. The Fourth of 
July following saw the dedication of the well- 
known ‘‘ Washington,” presented to France 
by the Daughters of the Revolution. ‘‘The 
horse, with arched neck and showing splendid 
lines of construction and action is imposing, 
and holds its proper place in the work,’’ re- 
marks one critic; three years later the Park 
Street end of the State House grounds in 


STATUE OF GENERAL DEVENS 
Unveiled at Worcester, Mass. July 4, 1906. (The horse by Mr. Potter, the figure by Daniel C. French) 


is profoundly convinced, with Tolstoy, that 
the greatest art is universal. ‘‘Anybody, no 
matter how ignorant, will feel the bigness of a 
piece of sculpture, if it’s big enough,”’ he de- 
clares. They may not understand why they 
like it, the subtleties may be lost upon them, 
they may not appreciate it at the first glance, 
“but give them time’”’ and the thing will 
surely grip them as the commonplace, the 
cheap, the unreal, the decadent, can never do. 
The Fair made Mr. Potter’s reputation 
secure with all those who understood for what 
portion of these groups he was responsible. 


Boston was ornamented with the ‘“‘quietly 
impressive’? mounted figure of General 
Hooker; in 1905 he did by himself the splen- 
didly spirited figure of De Soto at the St. 
Louis Exposition—the keen Spaniard rising 
in his stirrups at sight of the Father of Waters 
and reining in his mettlesome steed; and on 
July 4th of this year the heroic sized ‘General 
Devens”? was unveiled at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The animal in the last named statue is in 
many ways the finest public work done by Mr. 
Potter, It is very large (about twice life size) 
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By Edward C. Potter 


A MULE COLT 


and I do not think any one who saw the com- 
pleted plaster cast in the artist’s studio could 
ever forget its superb simplicity, the grace 
of the curved neck and flowing mane, the 
breathing vitality of the great, wise, gentle yet 
spirited charger, well in hand but conscious 
of his strength, the painstaking fidelity and 
conscientiousness of every bit of modeling, 
upon which it was plain its creator had ex- 
pended all his knowledge of anatomy, all his 


fondness for the swelling muscles, the ex- 
pressive tendons, the curves of beauty. 

In addition, he is represented at the Con- 
gressional Library by a bronze statue of 
Robert Fulton, at the State Capitol in Lan- 
sing, Michigan, by a figure of Governor Blair, 
and at Gettysburg by an equestrian ‘‘Slocum”’ 

than which Taft declares, ‘‘there is no more 
impressive sculpture on the famous battle- 
field.”’ 
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largely in the man’s own character. Ex- 
tremely modest and apt to be self-deprecia- 
tory when the question of his personal accom- 
plishment does arise, he is so much more con- 
centrated on his work than on himself or on 
the business side which must enter into such 
an art as sculpture, that he has withdrawn 
even from proper publicity. When news- 


DESIGN FOR A STATUE TO GOVERNOR PINGREE OF 
MICHIGAN (SKETCH) 


In view of the above, it is hardly necessary 
to say more than that this is the first magazine 
article to contain any comprehensive collec- 
tion of his work, to show that from the general 
public Mr. Potter has had much less recogni- 
tion than his achievement warrants. Mr. 
French, his more famous collaborator, has 
repeatedly deplored this, pointing out that 
his associate has never received due credit 
for his share of the work they have done to- 
gether. The cause of this lies, of course, 
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FIRST SKETCH FOR THE STATUE OF GOVERNOR 
BLAIR OF MICHIGAN 


papers have wanted his portrait, he has gen- 
erally ‘‘not had one’’; over and over, careless 
newspaper accounts of these statues have 
contained reproductions credited to Mr. 
French alone—an omission more than once 
corrected by the latter. The better informed 
have for a dozen years known him as 


STUDY FOR THE STATUE OF GEN. SLOCUM er 
one of the most conscientious and able 


Now on Gettysburg Battlefield 


Seen nae anne 
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by Edward C, Potter 


DE SOTO SIGHTING THE “FATHER OF WATERS” 


At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


animal sculptors America has yet produced. 
Yet I fancy that very few except his intim- 
ate friends appreciate the yet unrealized 
possibilities of this rather bluff and hearty 
man, who gives one always a feeling of large 
sincerity, and who is so free from the cant of 
art talk as well as from the slightest pose or 
self-consciousness. He is really a dreamer 


of dreams—visions which he has rarely 
worked out owing to the pressure of ordered, 
remunerative monumental work. The charm- 
ing little ‘‘Sleeping Faun’”’ in the Chicago 
Art Institute is almost his only finished 
work in which he has let his imagination go, 
and the delightful little relaxed child, whose 
laurel wreath is being nibbled by a timorously 
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BULL AND CALF 


venturesome rabbit, is in marked contrast 
to his formal statues. In a bare little room 
off from his Greenwich studio, however, he has 
half a dozen unfinished clay sketches which 
show a new side of his art. The ‘‘Kim,”’ as 
somebody has nicknamed the boy riding on an 
Indian buffalo, and the Puritan boy on horse- 
back with his little sister cuddled up behind 
on a pillion, have much genre charm along 
with his usual mastery of animal portraiture. 
But in the two bas-reliefs of Dante and Sav- 
onarola he strikes a higher and most impres- 
sive note. 

The Savonarola in particular is a remark- 
able piece of sculpture even in the sketch, and 
gives one an entirely fresh idea of Mr. Potter’s 


Group at the Chicago Fair 


range. Ina central panel, arched at the top, 
Savonarola appears in the act of administer- 
ing the last communion to his faithful compan- 
ions, his hand stretched out with thecup. His 
face,ascetic,more visionary than ever,is lighted 
with the majesty of the approaching tragedy, 
is full of the triumph of the man’s soul over 
the human terror of death. Above appear 
an angelic figure and two cherubim in a com- 
position which makes one instinctively think 
of Raphael simply because of its inevitable- 
ness and the enduring satisfaction it gives the 
eye. The whole thing is full of a sympathy, 
a dramatic power, a poignant suggestion, to 


By Edward C, Potter 


BULL AND LYNX 
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LION AND ANTELOPE 


which no observer could be insensible. One 
feels immediately the fact—that the artist 
had saturated his mind with the personality 
of the great Italian before beginning upon his 
work. The bas relief was to be completed 
with a square panel on each side showing 
other scenes in the tragedy, and the artist re- 
marks that he had thought of it as possible 
for a bronze decoration for a pulpit, since 
leaving out all questions of creed, he had tried 
to express in it a sense of the universal essence 
of religious belief. It seems an unfortunate 
commentary upon conditions here that there 





LION AND EAGLE 


is not only hardly any encouragement for our 
sculptors to produce such memorable pieces 
as this, but when completed it is almost im- 
possible to do anything with them. One does 
not like to think of the number of genuine 
pieces of artistic inspiration which are put into 
clay only to dry up, crack, and be destroyed 
later. 

Mr. Potter’s last work is more in his usual 
vein, but is equally in advance of much by 
which he is represented to the world at large. 
It is an equestrian statue of ‘‘Mad Anthony”’ 
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ONE OF THE LIONS IN FRONT OF THE LATE C, P. 
HUNTINGTON’S NEW YORK DWELLING 


Wayne, submitted in the contest (not decided 
as this is written)for a monument to be erected 
by the State of Pennsylvania at Valley Forge. 
The artist got his conception after reading 
everything he could find about Wayne, from 
a characteristic exclamation reported in one 
of the biographies, when Washington asked 
him if he and his men ‘‘could take that 
height.” 

“We'll take h—1, General, if you will lay the 
plan,” was the answer—and the erect figure, 
sitting his trotting thoroughbred easily and 
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MOOSE PROTECTING ITS MATE 


about to draw his sword to urge on his men, 
has all the power, the dash, the reckless joy 
of conflict, the magnificent determination of 
the speech and the man. Withal, it is so 
restrained and natural that one does not grow 
weary of it as with forced attitudes or violence 
of action, for its élan is expressed from be- 
neath the surface instead of being merely pho- 
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tographic and external. Horse and rider be- 
long to each other, and are inspired with the 
same excitement which thrills the spectator 
the instant he lays eyes on the statue. 

Though many sculptors and critics will, of 
course, say that it is not ‘“‘statuesque’’—that 
elusive shibboleth which would restrict sculp- 
ture to one note, to a partial view of life in- 
stead of to any emotion of which the artist 
is capable—this seems to me beyond a ques- 
tion the most powerful equestrian statue 
which Mr. Potter has yet done; and it would 
be difficult enough to match it in any modern 
work. It shows in his mastery of the figure, 
what would naturally be supposed, that the 
same eye which can grasp the essential facts 
of anatomy in an animal, and the same hands , 
which can express them, are not at all ata 
loss when they come to the human figure. 
The ‘‘Wayne” and the ‘‘Savonarola”’ are 
surely most noteworthy pieces of sculpture, 
and it would be difficult to put a limit to the 
future possibilities of an artist who can strike 
such a high note of achievement in such 
widely differing conceptions. 





By Edward C. Potter 


SLEEPING FAUN 
The rabbit isnibbling the child’s laure! wreath 











From the clay model of Edward C. Potter 


SAVONAROLA 
Administering the Communion to his companions before being led to the place of execution 
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A DREDGE IN GALVESTON UNLOADING SAND TO RAISE THE GRADE 














AN ENGINEER 


THE CAREER OF MR. 
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LINDON W. BATES, WHOSE INVENTIONS HAVE BEEN USED TO LIFT 


RUSSIAN PROVINCES FROM POVERTY AND TO MAKE GALVESTON SECURE FROM FLOODS— 


HIS PLAN FOR A LOCK-CANAL AT PANAMA—THE 
BY 


STORY OF AN AMERICAN SUCCESS 


FRENCH STROTHER 


ATE in the ’7o’s, a young engineer from 
Chicago saw at work in the San 
Joaquin River in California, a dredge 

designed by a _ pioneer named Angell. 
Though it did not differ radically from the 
common bucket dredges of the day, the 
young engineer perceived in it the suggestion 
of a new type of tool of greatly increased 
efficiency. Some years later, in Kansas City, 
he learned that a contractor was threatened 
with ruin by the failure of the dredge he 
had built to carry out his contracts. The 
young Chicagoan volunteered to help him 
out, and by changing the machine to the new 
type which he had worked out in his mind, 
he saved the contractor from bankruptcy. 


Afterwards he built a new model that has 
worked out great benefits in many parts of 
the world remote from the Western coast. 

The young engineer was Mr. Lindon W. 
Bates, and his career is interesting because it 
is the story of an essentially American type 
of success. 

Putting into use the new machine that he 
conceived from the old, he has raised wheat 
growing in ‘parts of Southern. Russia from a 
miserable struggle to a paying employment 
for millions of peasants. He has made 
practicable the execution of vast improve- 
ments in the harbors and rivers of the United 
States, Russia, India, China, and Australia—— 
improvements that were before too costly 
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VIEWS SHOWING THE WAY THE GRADE OF GALVESTON IS BEING RAISED 


These pipes discharge water and sand, pumped from dredges which load with sand from the city’s harbor. The water drains off, 
leaving the sand 





TWO DREDGES FOR USE ON THE VOLGA RIVER 


At the left, half submerged, are shown the multip!e cutters set on the ends of suction pipes 
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MR. BATES’S PLAN FOR A LOCK CANAL AT PANAMA 
Showing his system of terminal lakes and dam control of the Chagres River, and the enclosed harbor for Panama 
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THE “HERCULES,” ONE OF THE NEW TYPE OF DREDGES 


Showing at the stern, the pontoon carrying the flexible pipes for distributing the material excavated by the cutters 


even to be considered. He is making Gal- 
veston, Texas, a city secure from future 
floods, by raising its entire ground level seven 
and one-half feet. Besides these achieve- 
ments, he has made valuable suggestions for 


the construction of the Panama Canal; he 
has made a reputation in his profession in 
four continents; and he has made a reason- 
able fortune. 

To-day, in offices in the Trinity Building, in 
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New York, this quiet, well-knit man, directs 
the vast operations of great enterprises with 
so little visible friction that he seems not 
to work. In social conversation he is easy 
and speaks familiarly of men and books and 
history in many countries. But let a business 
matter call his attention and the jaw sets, the 
look in the gray eyes changes to one pro- 
fessionally impersonal, and the matter is 
despatched in a few brief phrases. The im- 
pression of the man is of intense concen- 
tration and power, exchanged at will for the 
easy relaxation of a man of the world. 





Photographed by Gessford 
MR. LINDON W. BATES 


The inventor of the new type of dredge, andthe author of a lock 
plan for the Panama canal 


Back in the ’70’s, when he left an engineer- 
ing course at Yale and went to work as a clerk 
in a Chicago railroad office, he had no par- 
ticular ambition except one: ‘‘I wanted to do 
my job,” he says. He did it there, until the 
Western railroad building boom’s fever caught 
him, and in 1878 he went to California with 
a surveying party. Those were the free and 
easy days of engineering and so, for several 
years, he worked at all sorts of railroad jobs: 
“everything from carrying a rod to bossing a 
section gang.’”’ He did some work on the 
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A HOUSE IN GALVESTON READY FOR THE FILL 


The mark on the pole shows the amount of filling to be done 


San Francisco water lots which were then 
being filled in to make the terminal of the 
Southern Pacific. With the bucket dredges 
then in use this was slow and costly work. 
He saw that a more efficient type of dredge 
would work a revolution in harbor and river 
improvements. The result of his observations 
was a conviction, driving him to work on his 
new ideas, that ‘‘the tool’s the thing.” 
Consequently he set himself the task of 
making a better tool for hydraulic excavation. 
He made experimental machines which he 
used in executing contracts at Kansas City, 
Mo., where he filled in from the Kaw River 
the land now occupied by the stock yards; 
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THE SAME HOUSE A FEW DAYS LATER 
The cane points to the same mark on the pole 
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at Tacoma, on Puget Sound, to make land 
for the Northern Pacific terminals; and at 
Portland, Ore., where he used the silt from 
the bottom of the Willamette River to make 
the land for the site of the Union Depot. 
Finally, the success of two machines which 
he built for use on the Chicago Drainage Canal 
showed him that he was on the right track, 
and brought his invention to the attention of 
the national Government. In 1894 he was 
invited by the Mississippi Commission to 
enter a dredge in a competition for excavating 
_bars on the lower river. For this purpose he 
built the Beta. Instead of the old endless 
chain of buckets, the new machine substi- 
tuted a set of bucket cutters fixed immovably 
around the end of a revolving shaft, through 
which the material loosened under water by 
the cutters should be brought up into the 
dredge by the suction of centrifugal pumps. 
From the dredge the material, instead of 
being distributed by barges, was pumped to 
any point desired through flexible pipes 
floated on pontoons. 

The competition for the Mississippi work 
required that the successful dredge should 
deliver 1,600 cubic yards of dirt an hour, and 
offered for the best dredge a premium of half 
its cost. The Beta delivered 5,000 cubic 
yards an hour, and was at once accepted and 
the full bonus of $87,000 paid. 


THE GRANDE COUPURE 


He had now proved his theory of the utility 
of an improved tool. His success turned his 
career again into an unexpected direction. 
At the time of the successful trials of the Beta 
on the Mississippi, the municipal government 
of Antwerp, in conjunction with the Belgian 
Government, was planning immense improve- 
ments of the River Scheldt, and the harbor of 
Antwerp. These improvements involved the 
making of the Grande Coupure, or Great 
Cut, through the Antwerp Peninsula, made by 
a bend in the Scheldt. Mr. Bates was in- 
vited to investigate and report on the subject 
as an engineering authority. For this purpose 
he went to Europe and established head- 
quarters in London, thus joining the influx 
of American engineers and business men, 
which became known as ‘‘the American in- 
vasion of Europe.” 


The Grande Coupure was a project designed , 


by Herr Franzius, the greatest then living 
hydraulic engineer. Mr. Bates’s report sug- 
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gested several radical changes in the project, 
which were afterward approved by Herr 
Franzius as improvements on his plans. For 
many years after the acceptance of the sug- 
gestions the question of making the cut has 
been a political issue in Belgium on account 
of its cost, and it was settled only last June 
by the final adoption of the plans. 

In the midst of the cares of the trial which 
should probably determine his professicnal 
status in Europe, Mr. Bates found time to 
take a deep interest in the history and tradi- 
tions of the little Belgian village where his 
constructors, the Société Cockerill, had their 
plant. He read many books on the local lore - 
and spent considerable time in original re- 
search to unearth unpublished stories and 
historical traditions. 


DEEPENING RUSSIAN RIVERS AND PORTS 


In 1897, Prince Hilkoff, Russian Minister 
of Ways and Communications, commissioned 
him to study the question of deepening the 
Volga River. Later he reported on possible 
improvements of the forts of the Black Seca, 
on the enlargement of the Canal System 
Marie between the Gulf of Finland and .the 
upper Volga, and on the mouths of the Volga 
and the Russian mouth of the Danube. After 
these reports had been submitted, Mr. Bates 
built a fleet of dredges for use in deepening the 
Black Sea ports. Their success has curiously 
involved the prosperity of many Russian pro- 
vinces. For generations, the people along the 
banks of the lower rivers have raised wheat as 
their principal crop. For generations they 
have shipped it down the rivers as far as the 
vessels could get for the shallow bars of the 
sprawling mouths of the streams. Here it had 
to be transferred to lighters, and from the 
lighters transferred again to the ships of the 
Black Sea. Asa result, a great business had 
grown up at the mouths of the rivers of 
the middlemen who did the work of double 
transfer. The charges of these middlemen for 
generations had eaten up all but the most 
meagre margin of the growers’ profits on their 
wheat. The deepening of the river mouths 
eliminated their usefulness, and the saving of 
this few cents a bushel in freight charges 
made the difference between poverty and 
prosperity for millions of Russian peasants. 

For several years Mr. Bates’s work took 
him all over the world, from his London head- 
quarters. He made reports on improvements 
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and designed and built machinery for execut- 
ing them for Calcutta, Brisbane, Adelaide, and 
many other Australian portsandrivers. In 
this work he was accompanied on all his travels 
by Mrs. Bates and their younger son. The 
elder was left at school at Harrow. 
About 1900 he began to realize that his 
boys were growing up as foreigners to 
the United States, speaking a foreign 
language more than their own, and receiving 
their education in foreign schools. He wanted 
them to be Americans. Consequently he be- 
gan to plan to return to the United States. 
The work of rebuilding Galveston gave him an 
opportunity not only to offer to undertake that 
great task but also of establishing again busi- 
ness interests in this country that would make 
it feasible to return here tolive. In 1903 he 
secured, in conjunction with Mr. P. C. Goed- 
hart, a German engineer, the contract to 
raise the grade of Galveston on an average 
seven and a half feet. The highest fill is 
seventeen and a half feet. This involves 


dredging 11,243,900 cubic yards of sand 


and distributing it over an area of about 
two square miles. This amount of material 
is of sufficient volume to build five pyramids 
each the size of Cheops, the largest in Egypt. 
This work has been under way since 1901, 
and when it is completed 2,156 dwellings 
will have been raised to the new level and 
set on new foundations, and all the sewers, 
gas pipes, water pipes, and electric conduits 
will be elevated correspondingly. 

The method employed in the raising of the 
Galveston grade.is an adaptation of the im- 
proved dredges to this particular work. A 
canal 250 feet wide and 20 feet deep has been 
excavated parallel to the sea wall on the 
outer side of Galveston Island. In this the 
dredges are at work pumping up sand from 
the bay and discharging the mixture of sand 
and water through pipes to the parts of the 
city to be raised, where the water drains off 
and leaves the sand. When the city grade 
has been raised the dredges will back out 
of the canal, filling it up behind them as 
they go. 


MR. BATES’S PANAMA CANAL PLANS 


But the work which has made Mr. Bates a 
man of national importance is his plan for the 
construction of the Panama Canal. On March 


6, 1905, he submitted to the United States 
Government two projects for constructing 
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a lock canal at Panama. His own preference 
was for Project B, a map of which appears on 
another page. It calls for a low dam at 
Mindi, on the Atlantic side, making a lake 
which he called Lake Chagres, at a level of 
about thirty feet above the sea. This lake 
would submerge the swamps that have hin- 
dered construction work at the Atlantic ter- 
minus, and: would afford open navigation to 
the second dam at Gatun. This dam would 
create a second lake, which would extend 
over to the Pacific slope of the isthmus, 
where a dam at Pedro Miguel would 
start the drop toward Panama. Another 
dam at Sosa Ancon creates the lower Pacific 
lake, which he calls Lake Panama, and a lock 
at this dam leads directly into the Pacific 
Ocean level. At Gamboa, about the middle’ 
of the summit lake, where the Chagres River 
meets the canal, he planned a dam to regulate 
its flood waters. 

The advantages that were claimed for+this 
plan were: the complete submergence of the 
terminal swamps where the fevers breed; the 
conservative height of the dams, making 
them more stable and less costly; the sub- 
stitution of lake navigation instead of con- 
stricted canal navigation most of the way 
across the isthmus; the minimum of nec- 
essary cutting at Culebra; greater security 
of the plan’s preparation for control of the 
Chagres; and quicker time of execution of 
the plan—estimated at eight years. 

Six months later, the International Board 
of Consulting Engineers adopted, by a vote 
of nine to four, a plan which differs from Mr. 
Bates’s only in a few particulars, a fact which 
they noted in their report. With the recent 
action of Congress in adopting the principle of 
a lock canal as final, and in view of the report 
of the International Board, Mr. Bates seems 
to have performed a genuine service in his 
Panama plans. 

His career has followed a typically American 
course. Born in Vermont, raised in Chicago, 
educated at Yale, doing pioneer railroad work 
in the Far West, and then taking the engi- 
neer’s roving commission to traverse the 
world as the work commands, he has, by 
“doing the job” and by the development of 
an original solution of every difficulty, 
performed many services to mankind in 
many quarters of the globe, and quietly ex- 
emplified the American ideal of an efficient 
worker. 

















A NEGRO'’S LIFE STORY 


FROM THE HUMBLEST BEGINNINGS TO THE HEADSHIP OF A HELPFUL AND 


IMPORTANT INSTITUTION—A FRANK NARRATIVE OF THE OVERCOMING 


OF 


EXTRAORDINARY DIFFICULTIES—AN INSIGHT INTO LIFE IN THE BLACK BELT 


BY 


W. H. HOLTZCLAW 


PRINCIPAL OF THE UTICA (MISSISSIPPI) NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


vantage of most men in that I was 
born on arest day (Sunday). The little 
- cabin in-which I was born, near Roanoke, 
in Randolph County, Alabama, was built of 
little pine poles and was 16 feet long and 12 
feet wide. My mother and I were the only 
ones present at my birth. It was in the days 
of Reconstruction. 

My father was a- young and inexperienced 
man when he married my mother, who had 
been married twice before and was the 
mother of three children (her first marriage 
was performed in slavery time by the simple 
act of jumping a broom back and forth) and 
he found it very difficult to keep the wolf from 
the door of the little family now composed of 
six. But my mother helped him by cooking 
for the landlord’s family while he worked 
on the plantation. Both of them had been 
slaves. 

Our landlord, like most Southern planters, 
had his enormous fortune wrecked by the 
Civil War, so that he was very poor although 
he had plenty of land. Our working arrange- 
ment provided that he was to furnish the 
stock, land, feed, seed, etc., and help to do 
the work, and receive as his share three- 
fourths of all that was produced. 

When the crop was divided in the fall of the 
year, three loads of corn were thrown into the 
white man’s crib, and one into ours. But 
every bale of cotton went to the white man. 
He always explained that we ate ours during 
the year. I remember I was often puzzled 
to know how it was possible for people to eat 
a crop, especially cotton, before it was made. 
But I have long since learned how it can be 
done, for I have seen it eaten two years before 
it was planted. In this way we were fur- 
nished food from the landlord’s smake house 


l SOME respects, I may have the ad- 


from March to July, and from September to 
December. The intervening months we had 
to do the best we could. Each year he would 
“run” us, and charged from 15 to 100 per 
cent., according to the time of the year. No 
wonder we ate our crop up! 

My mother still cooked for the white folks. 
Her work being very exacting, sometimes she 
could not get home at night. At such times, 
we children suffered the most excruciating 
pain, the result of hunger. I can now well 
remember how at night we would often cry 
for food until, falling here and there on the 
floor, we would sob ourselves off to sleep. 
Late at night, sometimes after midnight, 
mother would reach home with a large pan of 
pot licker, or more often a variety of scraps 
from the white folks’ table (she might have 
brought more, but she was not the kind of 
cook that slipped things out the back door). 
Awaking us all, she would place the pan on 
the floor or on her knees, and gathering around 
we ate to our satisfaction. 

Although the census taker classed my 
parents as illiterate, they had a very clear 
understanding of right and wrong, and in 
their own way they were moral teachers of 
the first magnitude. Being left alone in the 
white folks’ kitchen, where I had accompanied 
my mother to her daily work one day, I spied 
a little round box on the shelf. It was a box 
of matches. Curious to see what a match 
head was like, I pinched one without remov- 
ing it from the box. An explosion occurred 
and the box was blown off the shelf, all to my 
great consternation. With a twig my mother 
began to administer to a rather tender part 
of my anatomy the treatment with which she 
was most familiar, all the while explaining 
how I must learn to mind my own business. 
The white lady with whom I was a favorite 
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interceded for me, saying I should not be 
whipped for a thing like that; it was natural; 
I had reached the age of investigation. My 
mother desisted, shaking her head as she left 
the scene, saying she would investigate me. 
When I was four years old I was put to work 
on the farm, at such work as I could do; for 
example, riding a deaf and blind mule while 
my brother plowed him, I being there to make 
him go forward as he cared nothing for assault 
from the rear. I was put in school at the age 
of six. This was at a time when everybody 
seemed to think that the Negro’s only hope 
was in politics, but even then my parents felt 
that education was the proper remedy, and 
they were determined that their children 
should have, what they themselves had longed 
for, an education. 
School lasted two months in the year— 
through July and August. The schoolhouse 
was three miles from our house and we walked 
every day, my oldest sister carrying me astride 
her neck when I gave out. Sometimes we 
would have nothing more than an ear of 
roasted green corn in our basket for dinner. 
Very often we had simply wild persimmons, 
or ripe fruit picked from our landlord’s or- 
chard, or nuts and muscadines from the forest. 
If we had meat, it was ten to one “Old Buck”’ 
had caught a ’possum or a hare, the night be- 
fore. When cotton began to open early in the 
fall it brought a higher price than at any other 
time of the year. At this time, the landlord 
wanted all of us to stop school and pick cotton. 
But mother wanted me to remain in school, so, 
when the landlord came to the quarters early 
in the morning to stir up the cotton pickers, 
she used to outgeneral him by hiding me be- 
hind the skillets, oven, pots, etc., throwing 
some old rags over me till he was gone. Then 
she would slip me off to school through the 
back way. Soon I grew too large to be con- 
veniently hidden behind small pots such as 
we had, so I had to take my place on the farm. 
I began as a regular plow hand at nine years of 
age. My mother now devised another plan. 
I took turns with my brother at the plow and 
in school. One day I plowed and he went to 
school, the next day he plowed and I went to 
school. What he learned on his school day, 


he taught me at night and I did the same for 
him. In this way, we each got a month of 
schooling during the year, and with it, the 
habit of home study. 

After a while I was ordered to get a United 


States History. My father went to the store 
to get one, but not having one the man sold 
him a Biography of Martin Luther instead, 
telling him no better. I carried the book to 
school and studied it for a long time thinking 
that I was learning something about the 
United States. I did not then know what was 
meant by the United States, or by the word 
history, and my good teacher did not tell me 
even that the land I lived in was the United 
States. When I had reached the place where 
my school days were, for the time, at an end, 
I was hired out to a white man for wages, to 
help support the family. Seeing that there 
was no chance for further schooling, I-became 
disheartened. I grew morose, pulled myself 
loose from all public functions, of whatever 
nature, save the monthly religious meetings 
held at the little church. I gathered together 
all the books I could find or borrow, hid them 
in the white man’s barn, where I spent every 
bit of my spare time trying to satisfy my 
thirst for more knowledge. In this manner, I 
spent all my Sundays. If was during this 
time I came across the Life of Ignacius Sancho, 
an educated black Haitien. It was the first 
thing in the way of a biography of a colored 
man I had read, and I cannot tell the inspira- 
tion I received from it. 

On the morning of Christmas day, 1889, my 
father seated himself on the roots of a large 
oak tree in the yard just after breakfast, and 
calling me out began to speak to me 
thus: 

“Son, you are nearing manhood, and you 
have no education. Besides, if you remain 
with me till you are twenty-one, I will not be 
able to help you. For these reasons, your 
mother and I have decided to set you free, 
provided you will make us one promise—that 
you will educate yourself.” 

By that time mother came up; and there 
we all stood, my mother and I crying, and I 
am not sure my father was not. I accepted 
the proposition and hurried off across the 
forest where, about one mile distant, I secured 
work with a white man at $9.25 per month. 
Although we usually took a week for Christ- 
mas, that day my Christmas ended. I was all 
emotion; restraining myself was all that I 
could do. I was free. I was now to make for 
myself that longed-for opportunity. The 
white man for whom I worked could neither 
reab nor write. I feared, therefore, to let him 
see me with books lest he should resent it. 
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However, nothing ever came of my ap- 
prehensions. ‘ 

At the end of six months I accidentally, I 
will say providentially, came across the Tus- 
kegee Student, a little paper published by 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
In it there was the following note: “‘There is 
an opportunity for a few able-bodied young 
men to work their way through school, pro- 
vided they are willing to work. Applications 
should be made at once to Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Principal.’’ I scribbled up some sort 
of application and addressed it simply to 
‘‘Booker T. Washington,’’ with nothing else 
on the envelope. All the same it reached him 
and I was admitted. 

Now the question of clothes to wear to 
Tuskegee came up. Up to that time I had 
never worn but two pieces at a time, a cotton 
shirt and a pair of cotton trousers. I had 
never worn an undergarment of any kind, 
and had an idea that such garments were only 
worn on Sundays to keep your starched top 
clothes from scratching you. Now that I was 
about to be off for Tuskegee, I had not only to 
provide myself with collars, cuffs, and at least 
one stiff-bosom shirt, but I had to learn to 
wear them. I made a deal with a white neigh- 
bor for my collars, shirts, etc., second-handed, 
and they were all too large by three numbers. 

The first day of October, 1890, found me at 
Tuskegee. I presented myself to Mr. Wash- 
ington’s office for my entrance examination. 
I was now a young man, but I could not tell 
in answer to his questions what county I lived 
in, or what state or country. I knew I was 
from Roanoke, and to me Roanoke was the 
whole thing. Mr. Washington put his hands 
over his mouth and laughed a little, then sent 
me to his wife (she was Miss Murray at that 
time) for further examination. I remember 
one question she asked me—‘‘What are the 
parts of speech?’’ I had never studied written 
language, so I answered according to my 
lights, that the parts’ of speech were lips, 
teeth, tonvue and palate. My final examina- 
tion was on the farm, where I was sent to 
strip the fodder from some sorghum cane. 
Here I was much like the proverbial rabbit in 
the briar patch. I was admitted as a regular 
student working one year on the farm in the 
day time and attending school at night. 

That night when I went to bed, I got be- 
tween two sheets—something I had not been 
accustomed to do. During the night, an 
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officer came in and asked me some questions 
about nightshirts, comb, brush, and tooth 
brush, with all of which I was but meagrely 
familiar. He made me get up, pull off my 
shirt, collar, tie, and socks, and told me I 
would rest better without them. I thought 
he was playing a college trick on me, but I 
obeyed. 

Simultaneously with this opportunity for 
self-education, came many real hardships—to 
say nothing of imaginary hardships—which 
nearly resulted disastrously to my health. | 
was poorly clad for the extraordinary winter 
then setting in. I had only one undershirt 
and one pair of drawers. I could not, of 
course, put these articles in the laundry, and 
therefore had to pull them off on Saturday 
nights, wash them in my room and get them 
dry enough to wear by breakfast on Sunday 
morning. It follows that many Sunday 
mornings found me sitting at the table wearing 
damp underwear. I could do no better with- 
out leaving school, and this I was determined 
not to do. I was earnest in my work, and 
was promoted from a common laborer to be a 
hostler in charge of all boys dealing with 
horses, and then to the much-sought position 
of special assistant. to the farm manager. I 
carried a book with me every where I went, 
and not a second of time would I lose. While 
driving my mules with a load of wood, I would 
read until I reached the place of unloading. 
Mr. Washington took note of this and upon 
one occasion while admonishing the students 
to make good use of their time said, ‘‘ There is 
a young man on the ground who will be heard 
from some day, because of his intense applica- 
tion to study and diligence in his work.” I 
listened, and from some of the circumstances 
knew he was speaking of me. The fact 
that I might be “heard from later’? made me 
double my resolutions. 

In September, 1891, I had to my credit in 
the treasury of the Institution one hundred 
dollars, and was now ready to enter the day 
school, to measure arms with the more fortu- 
nate students. But sickness overtook me, 
and when I emerged from the hospital after 
about two months’ illness, my doctor’s bill 
was a hundred dollars and my accumulated 
credit went to pay it. 

This was the penalty for making the transit 
from a lower to a higher civilization. When I 
lived without undergarments at home my 
health was saved because of uniformity of 
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habits. Now it had been injured because I 
could wear proper garments one week, but 
might not be able to do so the next. Then, 
too, Tuskegee gave me such living-rooms as I 
had never lived in before. I had lived in log 
houses, which are self-ventilating. Now I 
had either too much ventilation or none at all. 

I went home to recuperate, but returned to 
Tuskegee in a few weeks. As I had no money, 
I was again permitted to enter the night school 
and work during the day. This time I took 
up the printer’s trade. Here I broke over the 
conventional rule of acting ‘“‘devil” for six 
months, and began setting type after being 
one month in the office. In six months I was 
one of the school’s regular compositors. And 
in one term, IJ had sufficient credit with the 
treasurer to enter the day school. But I was 
not yet to enter. A letter came from my 
father saying: “If you wish to see me again 
alive, I think it will be well to come at once.”’ 
I went, and my father died a few days after I 
reached home, June 27, 1893. 

All hope of future schooling seemed now at 
anend. My only thought was to do the best 
I could with the heavy load now left on my 
hands. I pulled off my school clothes, went 
to the field and finished the crop father had 
started. A heavy debt was left by my father, 
and I began to teach school in order to pay 
the debt. Of course I knew but little, but I 
taught what I did know—and I supposed some 
things I didn’t know. I think, even now, I 
did the people some good. I made the people 
whitewash their fences and fix up their houses 
and premises generally. The white people to 
whom the huts belonged in which the Negroes 
lived, were much pleased at the way I taught 
the people to improve and keep their premises, 
and when I was ready to go they made me 
flattering offers toremain. The Negroes were 
very poor, and when the school closed they 
could not pay me. I told them I would take 
corn, peas, potatoes, syrup, pork, shucks, 
cotton seed—in fact, anything with which 
they wished to pay me. Wagons were se- 
cured and loaded; for several days all sorts of 
provisions were hauled to my mother’s house 
and stored away for winter. 

For three years I taught school, with one 
personal object in view—the support of my 
mother and her family. Mother was not 


satisfied at this; she wanted me to be educated. 
Finally she married again, for no higher reason 
than to permit me and the other children, 
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growing up, to go toschool. My hopes for an 
education were now again renewed, and I went 
back to Tuskegee. Nearly everybody had 
forgotten that I had ever been there. 

Things went smoothly for a while. Then 
my brother, whom I had to support in part, 
came. As soon asI had myself adjusted to 
this situation, a letter came from my fourteen- 
year-old sister, who was then hired out to 
a hotel as chambermaid. The letter read 
thus: 

“‘T cannot amount to anything if I stay here. 
I want to be something. Will you help me?” 

There was no alternative so I sent for her at 
once. Knowing that I should have to support 
her almost wholly, I came almost to the point 
of despair but I held on. Presently I was 
made a substitute salaried teacher in the night 
school at Tuskegee, and my financial burdens 
were brought to an end. Toward the end of 
my senior year, I decided to compete for the 
Trinity Prize of $25, for the best original ora- 
tion. Remembering Mr. Washington’s con- 
stant advice, that a man gets out of a thing 
just what he puts into it—no more—I tried to 
put $100 worth of effort into this contest, but 
I only put $25 worth into it. No other con- 
testant put in quite so much. 

Refusing an offer to become a member of 
Tuskegee’s faculty when I graduated, I deter- 
mined. to go to Mississippi, where I felt my 
services were most needed. Not having 
money to pay my way, I went to work as a 
teacher at Snow Hill, Alabama, where I 
worked for four years, never losing sight of 
my Mississippi object. 

I made three attempts, covering as many 
years, to start a school there, and each at- 
tempt proved a dismal failure. Determined 
as I was to succeed, the last attempt nearly 
took all the hope out of me. As I returned to 
Alabama after the third failure, I was much 
broken in spirit, and felt that I was born to 
bad luck. I now gave up all hope of future 
work in Mississippi and settled down to do the 
best I could with what Ihadin hand. Just at 
at that time some one sent me a copy of Orison 
Swett Marden’s book ‘‘ Pushing to the Front.” 
Tread every chapter. Every line in it seemed 
to say to me: You are a coward to give up 
what you know to be your plain duty. 
Throwing the book down, I again resolved to 
make a fourth attempt. It took me just two 
years to convince my wife that there was any 
wisdom or judgment in leaving our little 
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home and going to Mississippi where neither 
of us was known. But finally she gave her- 
self, soul and body, to my way of thinking, 
and. became as enthusiastic as I. 

The way was now clear to make the fourth 
attempt. As if to try my faith, an urgent 
letter came from one of the trustees of the city 
schools of Montgomery, Ala., asking me to 
take charge of the Swain school of that city, 
at sixty dollars a month, and saying that Dr. 
Washington had earnestly recommended me 
for the place. As my salary in Mississippi 
was to be only $4.50 a month, this was a 
tempting offer, but I declined it. I could not 
take my wife with me for she was under the 
care of a physician at that time. I decided to 
leave nearly all my ready cash with her. I did 
not take quite enough for my railroad fare, for 
I had expected to sell my wife’s bicycle when 
I reached Selma, the nearest town, and thus 
secure enough money to finish my trip. But 
when I got to Selma, the wheel would not sell, 
so I boarded the train without money enough 
to reach Utica, the place in Mississippi to 
which I was bound. I had not proceeded far 
into the state of Mississippi, when my purse 
became empty. 

Consequently, I stopped off at a little town, 
late at night, where there were no boarding 
houses, and no one would admit me to a pri- 
vate house to sleep. I wandered about until 
I came upon an old guano house, and crawled 
into this and slept there until the break of day. 
Then I crawled out, pulled myself together, 
jumped astride my bicycle and made my way 
toward Utica, through a wild and unfre- 
quented part of Mississippi. But my wheel 
broke down. I put it on my shoulder, rolled 
up my trousers’ legs, and continued my jour- 
ney. I soon met a young man who relieved 
me of my burden by trading me his brass 
watch for the wheel, and giving me two dol- 
lars in addition. And with this I was able to 
reach Utica. 

I succeeded in obtaining the necessary li- 
cense to teach in the public schools of the 
state, but I was not able to secure a suitable 
house in which to teach. The good deacons 
refusing to let me use the little church, I be- 
gan in the open air, and there taught the few 
pupils that came until temporary quarters 
were secured. The winter came on and found 
us located in a little cabin, which was prac- 
tically no protection against the searching 
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winds and very little against the rains. 
My wife, who was still in Alabama, kept 
writing me to let her join me. Explanation 
from me would do no good, and so she laid 
aside all the comforts of home life and came on 
to live ina hovel with me. We rented a little 
room, bought a skillet, a fry-pan, a bed, and 
two chairs, and so set up housekeeping. I 
did the cooking, for my wife was a city girl, 
who did not know how to cook on the open 
fireplace. We never contrasted our condition 
in Mississippi with that in Alabama; we 
simply made the best of what we had. 

At first there was difficulty in securing a 
suitable tract of land containing a proper site 
for the beginning of the Utica Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute which I had in mind. The 
people therefore became disheartened and the 
enthusiasm was rapidly dying out. This had 
to be overcome. 

I purchased some timber trees standing in 
the forest, called, the men together, asked 
them to follow me into the forest with axes, 
where we cut the timber, hauled it to a nearby 
sawmill and had it cut into lumber on shares. 
Thus we began the work. Soon we pur- 
chased a beautiful tract ‘of land and began 
building the first house. During all of this 
time I was going from house to house among 
both white and colored people seeking their 
cooperation, and I secured it to a much greater 
extent than I had hoped for. There were, 
however, some discouragements. I went out 
into the country one Sunday to speak, and 
incidentally to get a collection. I spoke on 
morality, and I must have grown too eloquent 
while making reference to the tendency of 
some of the Negroes ’way back there in the 
country, much removed from civilization, to 
amuse themselves with at least one wife too 
many. After the services an aged woman 
came to me and said: 

“Son, if you want to get any money here, 
you better stop that sorter talk. Old B 
here has six women wid him and he’s de big- 
gest nigger here. Ef he’s against you, you 
gits no money here.”’ 

But here, about the institution, I have had 
the hearty support of both white and colored 
people, from then down to the present time. 
If there is a white man in the town of Utica 
who has any money, and has not contributed 
to the expenses of the Institute this year, I 
do not know who he is. 
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every nation, at the moment of its 

highest development, is occupying the 
position which it is best fitted to fill. The 
very fact of its survival till then, of its attain- 
ment of the moment, indicates the capacity 
for carrying out the duties of the situation. 
When that attainment has been proclaimed 
under the hard tests of war abroad and suc- 
cessful government at home, the nation has 
graduated in the school of the world, and may 
enter its career. Neither praise nor detrac- 
tion can influence its after development, and 
whether its acknowledged powers inspire 
sympathy or anxiety, they must be counted 
with while it shall run its appointed course. 

Dazzled as we are always apt to be by 
action and display, there is a tendency abroad 
to take Japan’s recent achievements for the 
closing of a volume, instead of the prologue 
thereto. Closing, indeed, we and she trust 
it may be of the sad records of war, but 
neither now nor at any future time can the 
contingency of war be eliminated from Japan’s 
considerations. Like the Israelites when 
they were rebuilding Jerusalem under Prince 
Nehemiah, she must build with one hand and 
wield the sword in the other. What this 
means of strained and watchful energy, let 
those who have tried this particular form of 
exercise say. 

The sword must not be laid aside for a mo- 
ment; but the grasping of it must not rob the 
work of construction of a single thought or 
effort, so necessary is it that construction 
should proceed with methodical exactness and 
at record pace. The great outside forces— 


i MAY be taken as an axiom that 


the straits that come from famine or cataclysm 
—the fortuitous help afforded by good sea- 
sons, or favorable conditions in the markets 
abroad, the dissensions or alliances among 


other nations, from the effects of which, in 
her new solidarity with them, Japan cannot 
hope for immunity—these are merely the cos- 
mic accidents which she must face as they 
take place; face with calmness because they 
are the common lot, with something more 
than common courage, because of her peculiar 
position as a country forced to be a distinctly 
military power, while her chief sources of 
wealth are, broadly speaking, agricultural 
ones exposed to hazards beyond her control. 
Courage, resource, and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice will never be wanting, and these 
carry nations and individuals through all 
great troubles 


JAPAN’S INSCRUTABLE SELF-CONFIDENCE 


It is for the small, constantly recurring 
trials of humanity that one more thing is 
needed—the faith in our destiny which builds 
up and preserves the faith in ourselves. The 
mere fact that we have been chosen for a 
special mission, either by our immediate su- 
periors or by the unerring finger of circum- 
stances, carries with it as arule the conviction 
of our powers to carry out the tasks imposed 
onus. That conviction stands out so big and 
bright that the intimidating array of harrass- 
ing annoyances we must daily meet lose all 
power to arrest our progress; we know that 
the annoyances are to be counted with, but 
we know that each step taken in despite of 
them adds to our strength and qualifies us to 
overcome those which have still to be en- 
countered. When we know them all and the 
worst that they can do, they have almost lost 
their sting. 

The force of circumstance has laid upon 
Japan a mission of unexampled difficulty and 
splendor, the mission of baptizing the Far 
East into the freedom of progress and justice, 
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of harmonizing segregated thought that has 
not moved or blossomed for some two thou- 
sand years with the thought which rules the 
highly complicated civilization of the Western 
world to-day. Japan has not a doubt of her 
duty—and therefore has not a doubt of her 
fitness forthetask. One of her qualifications 
for it consists in the fact that she is not and 
never has been really ‘‘the East.” Of..it 
she took what suited her; coldly eclectic, in- 
spired by the most infallible instinct of self- 
preservation, rejecting unhesitatingly all that 
was alien to her unique temperament, and 
specialized characteristics—assimilating as 
unhesitatingly all that furnished aid for her 
peculiar necessities, she prepared herself dur- 
ing two thousand chequered years to fill the 
position into which she has stepped to-day, 
the position of ‘Nakodo,’”’ marriage-maker 
between East and West. 

When I first came to Japan in 1889 I used 
to say that I knew I had reached the ‘‘jump- 
ing off place” in creation. East and West 
lay sharp and clear on either side of me—but 
the ‘‘Islands of the Dragon Fly” belonged to 
neither. They lie in the Fourth Dimension 
so to speak, the Dimension which not only 
comprehends breadth, length, depth—but the 
one extension more with which fanciful 
thinkers are familiar. In our study of Japa- 
nese thought, character, and temperament, we 
are continually shot out into the Dimension 
next beyond those by which we have hitherto 
measured all things, and the process is not un- 
accompanied by surprise and discomfort. 

The Japanese rarely attempt to explain 
themselves. When they do, they are hardly 
successful. They choose for their official apolo- 
gists men of brilliant talents like Baron 
Kaneko and Baron Suyematsu, who are 
familiar with the idiosyncrasies of Western 
minds; but even these gifted pleaders make 
no pretense of inducting the general public 
into the laboratory where the processes of 
Japanese thought are worked out. It is 
enough for them to convince their hearers of 
the efficiency of results. Now and then some 
true and sympathetic friend is permitted to 
witness an experiment, material or psycho- 
logical, with the tacit understanding that the 
confidence is for him alone. As far back as 
1892 I remember that my husband and son 
were taken into the inner workshop of an 
arsenal, where some new explosive was being 
manufactured; but the foreign diplomatists 
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who formed the rest of the party were politely 
requested to remain outside. 


THE TRAIT OF SECRETIVENESS 


No higher tribute can be paid to a foreigner 
by.a Japanese than this belief in his power to 
keep silence; that power is one of the most 
tremendous sources of the nation’s strength. 
Much marvel has been elicited by the invio- 
late safety, during the, war, of strategic 
secrets, the common possession of thousands 
of people at once. That one or two of these 
(such as the movements of the Hitacht Maru 
and her sister transports in June, 1904) were 
betrayed to the Russians was due, the au- 
thorities believe, to the unfortunate fact that 
an alien had been trusted somewhat to far, 
and had found means to complete his knowl- 
edge by corrupting a Japanese. There were 
a few traitors here and there in the beginning 
of the war ;there were none when it was ended. 
They were discovered and convicted by their 
own comrades, and swift and terrible was the 
execution of justice upon them. Only in the 
service to which they belonged were these 
painful incidents known; they were described 
to me when the war was over. What would 
not hostile newspapers have given for them 
at the time! A fact of the last importance in 
connection with the peace negotiations was 
literally general property in Japan last sum- 
mer. It would have made the fortune of any 
person sufficiently base to communicate it to 
a foreign newspaper; none such was found; 
and even the Opposition (which sprang into 
activity the moment the country’s success had 
absolved it from its voluntary promise to sup- 
port the Government as long as the war 
lasted) maintained dead silence on a point 
which would have furnished the Opposition 
leaders with a formidable weapon. 

It did not surprise us that Admiral Togo, in 
his wisdom, should not have published the 
loss of the battleship Yashima till after the 
victory of the Sea of Japan, twelve months 
after the disaster had occurred. Silence 
comes naturally to the great ‘‘Hundredth 
Man” but that no whisper of the misfor- 
tune should have reached Japan in the vo- 
luminous correspondence which was kept up 
with the squadron, and that not one of the 
officers or men of the Yashima (they were all 
saved) should have given way to the desire to 
speak of the event to their families and 
friends—this is little less than miraculous. 
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Yet the Japanese took it as a matter of course 
and are slightly amused at our singling the 
incident out for admiration. It was an evo- 
lution in the Fourth Dimension—right off our 
plane—one of the points on which we must 
be satisfied with demonstration instead of 
explanation. I have said that the Japanese 
make few attempts to explain their motives 
to us; and they are in no way anxious to per- 
suade us to explain ours. Acts, they rightly 
think, are the only satisfactory solvents of 
most difficult questions. George Eliot says 
somewhere (I quote from memory) ‘Let 
the wise refrain from overmuch explanation, 
seeing that it only causes the foolish to 
stumble.” 

I spoke just now of the faith in her mission 
which will be Japan’s greatest strength in the 
long and arduous task which she has under- 
taken. That faith will need to be strong in- 
deed not to be taxed to the’utmost during the 
many years which must go to the task’s 
accomplishing. The difficulties are enormous, 
and can be met only one by one as they arise, 
although the general character of them can be 
well foreseen already. 


MEETING FOREIGN HOSTILITY 


The first, and probably the one which will 
most constantly recur, lies in the propensity 
almost the mania—for intrigue, which exists 
in all truly Oriental countries. Only non- 
Oriental perspicacity can judge of its strength 
to harm, and there Japan has the advantage 
of her un-Eastern isolation. Marquis Ito has 
noted with unerring eyes the radical vice of 
the Koreans, in which unfortunately the 
Chinese largely participate, the passion for 
intrigue. The calm scorn with which he 
meets it, the patience with which he reiterates 
his temperate rebukes, his warnings of the 
suicidal foolishness of indulging in it, show 
the line which Japan intends to follow in this 
regard. She would have at least the poor 
satisfaction of knowing the delimitations of 
its dangerous beat, were intrigue in China and 
Korea merely Chinese and Korean; but un- 
happily, two great European powers appear 
to believe that they will find their advantage 
in sowing and propagating it. This fatal 
course of disturbance and obstruction is car- 
ried on by every possible method (none being 
considered too base or too petty to serve the 
turn) under the aegis of established diplo- 
matic representatives, ostensibly in friendly 
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relations with Japan. These relations, in the 
case of Russia, have of course only just been 
renewed; Japan must appear to believe them 
sincere, and nothing must be said or done to 
“rub in” the ‘recent unpleasantness.” 
The “other boy” was licked in honest fight 
and should be willing to shake hands like a 
gentleman. He had to shake hands, but, like 
the villain of all school stories, did it with a 
very bad grace and is prepared to revenge the 
drubbing by secret annoyance and persecu- 
tion. Grant that boy a numberless following 
of unscrupulous adherents, and then reckon 
how much peace is likely to be the share of 
his whilom opponertt. 

The case of Germany, Japan’s second ad- 
versary in her great undertaking, is quite a 
different one. The relations between the two 
countries are of ancient and respectable 
standing, and it is important that nothing 
should be done by Japan to ruffle their ap- 
parent harmony. Without pretending to 
pronounce on politica] situations, I must 
state my convictions, founded on many years’ 
observation, that nothing could be more 
sincere or spontaneous than the gratitude and 
admiration which the Japanese have till now 
expressed for the Germans. They received 
from Germany the greatest and most solid 
benefits of example, assistance, and advice, in 
the early days when they were remodeling 
their court and reorganizing their army. In 
the way of science, Doctor Baelz and the late 
Doctor Scriba are the fathers of the Japanese 
faculty, now on a level with any in the world. 
There are Germans living in Japan now, in one 
quality or another, who are universally re- 
spected and who have received high marks of 
imperial favor. The recent Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Count d’Arco Valley, was so be- 
loved that a general petition was sent to his 
government that he might be allowed to re- 
main where he had won all confidence and 
all hearts. It was a public grief when he had 
to leave the country. 

There have, indeed, been German repre- 
sentatives in times past who were anything 
but popular, who had become imbued early 
in life with the old fallacy that whoever treated 
with the Japanese treated with Orientals, and 
that the ‘‘gunboat and bluster’ policy was 
the only one likely to produce results. But 
their sins and mistakes were all overlooked in 
view of the great and lasting benefits which 
German teaching and advice had procured 
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But German policy to-day is so 


for Japan. 
strongly tinctured with Germany’s new am- 
bitions that it is difficult for the Japanese to 
recognize their old friend. Germany’s belief 
in her need for expansion has taken hysterical 
proportions, and makes hysterical demon- 


strations. These are fostered by the restless 
attitude of the Kaiser, always fretting to be 
leading gentleman in whatever drama is being 
enacted, and showing the true histrionic jeal- 
ousy and susceptibility when the rdéle is de- 
nied him. Fuss and irritation seem to be the 
inevitable accompaniment of all his foreign 
policy and a profane outsider is tempted to 
think that he imagines it more advantageous 
to ‘‘fake up”’ a row of any sort than to be left 
out of the calculations altogether. 

Such a fake is certainly Germany’s avowed 
suspicion—amounting to an accusation—that 
Japan is not going to maintain the ‘‘open 
door” in Korea and Manchuria. Another 
was produced in the artificial alarm aroused 
about German colonization in Kiaochau in 
China. These errors seem too foolish to re- 
quire a categorical refutation. Japan is so 
deeply convinced of the wisdom of the ‘‘open 
door” that if she is given free hand the mar- 
kets of the East will provide rich, wide fields 
for the legitimate commerce of the world. 

Official opposition can be met and dealt 
with by open and official methods, but un- 
fortunately the policy of fuss and irritation 
has inspired a number of private German 
firms and individuals (for we cannot believe 
that their treacherous attacks and ingenious 
calumnies receive authorization from any 
official source at home) to stir up trouble for 
Japan on every subject and every occasion. 
These people practically own English news- 
papers in China, Korea, and Japan, and all 
that print and publicity can do to distort 
truth, to disseminate falsehoods injurious to 
Japan, to raise obstacles in the way of her 
accomplishing her difficult task, is done— 
and bears fruit. These are some of the eter- 
nally recurring annoyances so discouraging 
to earnest workers. Then there are the con- 
Bcientious wiseacres who write to their gov- 
ernments, as I am sorry to say a prominent 
American official is said to have just done, 
that ‘‘the object of the new Japanese tariff is 
to drive the foreign Powers out of the com- 
mercial arena on the Pacific,” and ‘‘that it 
will therefore have a grave effect on American 
interests.”’ 
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The American tariff has never been charged 
with a worse motive than the encouragement 
of home industries. Japan models her tariff 
on the American one, and straightway the 
ploughshare is recognized for a sword. Yet 
Japan has been as emphatic as the other 
Powers in protesting against the threatened 
change in the management of the Chinese 
customs—as resolute as America or England 
in her insistence that there shall be no juggling 
with the admirable methods instituted and 
carried out by Sir Robert,Hart. Did she de- 
sire to drive foreign Powers from the Chinese 
‘‘commercial arena’’ it would be easy enough 
for her, in her present position, to wink at 
Chinese intrigue in that direction and then 
claim her reward in nameless facilities only 
granted to herself. Some great statesman I 
think has said that there is nothing so harm- 
ful, so obstructive of sound diplomacy as to 
impute criminal motives where none exist, or 
to employ the obsolete weapon of intrigue 
when others have discarded it. Japan makes 
no profession of being more loyal, more self- 
sacrificing than her neighbors. I have heard 
people sneer at the sincerity of Japan’s desire 
to civilize the East—these persons say that 
she uses the cloak of philanthropy to cover 
the most sinister designs, that even her hu- 
mane treatment of the Russian wounded was 
a part of the farce, and that now the cleansing 
of Korea is another chapter of it. I would ask 
those who disbelieve in political philanthropy 
—to which, it must be remembered,’ Japan 
makes no claim—to try to realize what it 
would mean to her to have civilized and de- 
cently honest neighbors in China, Manchuria, 
and Korea. Her safety demands them, her 
commerce requires them. She chooses to do 
business, politically speaking, on the broad 
common-sense basis of the West. The deca- 
dent neighbors must be brought to under- 
stand those methods, otherwise Japan, now 
committed to solidarity with Europe and 
America, must present to the world the ludi- 
crous anomaly of a householder who protects 
the front of his mansion with Chubb locks, 
electric lights, and alarm bells, the watch and 
ward of the dignified policeman on his beat— 
while in the back yard medieval battle axes, 
poisoned arrows, and two handed swords are 
in requisition to repel the assaults of a bar- 
baric horde! Japan means her back door to 
be as safe and dignified as her front one, 
and the only way to accomplish that is 
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to first disarm and then civilize the bar- 
barians. 

The disarming has been done—twice over; 
but it will have to be done again, if—to con- 
tinue the metaphor—copious supplies of 
their favorite weapons are constantly be- 
ing handed to the barbarians over some 
treacherous neighbor’s garden wall. When 
that neighbor calls on stated days to leave 
cards at the front door with kind inquiries for 
the family’s health and personal advice as to 
the best way of dealing with barbarians, it 
would seem to require a good deal of self-re- 
straint not to kick him down the steps. Poor 
hard-beset Japan has to go further and smile 
politely. Then the neighbor goes away and 
tells everybody to beware of the dark and 


dangerous hypocrite. 


THE MISSION IN CHINA 


This is scarcely an exaggerated picture of 
the present situation. But the men who have 
to meet it are the men who have fought en- 
lightenment battles too long and too well to 
falter now. Whatever their personal bias on 
other subjects, they form a compact and 
serried force in regard to this. And the coun- 
try goes with them. There has arisen in 
Japan a feeling, universal among the educated 
classes, that the nation has a mission of the 
highest gravity to carry out in regard to the 
races across the China Sea. Altruism is less 
its cause than its effect. The conviction of 
Japanese responsibility, as apart from ,per- 
sonal welfare, in this matter springs in the 
first instance from what one might call family 
pride. The acknowledged, though somewhat 
remote, connection with the Chinese and 
Mongolian races makes the degraded condition 
of those races an intolerable humiliation to the 
proud enlightened Japanese, and mixed with 
this is some true pity for their wretched con- 
dition. 

He sees in them the germs of the same qual- 
ities which have proved of such inestimable 
value to himself—courage, versatility, pa- 
tience, industry. There is the joy of power in 
bringing these to the light—the vision of his 
own award on his work when the tiresome 
misguided brother, reclaimed through his 
efforts, shall be once more a decent member 
of society and a credit to the family. What- 
ever the motive which first leads us to help 
others, the fact that we are helping them 
makes us feel kindly toward them, and the 
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altruism which may have been lacking at the 
beginning of the enterprise, often becomes 
a powerful factor before it is concluded. I 
have heard educated Japanese of different 
classes speak with honest pity and sympathy 
of these Asiatic peoples who have been 
deprived of the opportunities which were 
accorded to Japan. And in the case of China 
there is beyond all this, true gratitude for 
the countless benefits of art, religion, and 
learning, which this country received from 
her in the past. ‘‘We need her, but she needs 
us now; we owe too much to China to refuse 
to help her; if she is so blind as to repulse the 
gifts we bring, we shall persevere until she 
perceives their value.” That is the moral 
attitude toward China of the more refined and 
studious minds. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN JAPAN 


If we wish to forcast the future relation of 
Japan to China and Korea, we must take into 
account the various elements of public opinion 
which directly and indirectly will shape Jap- 
anese action. For public opinion does exist 
and is gathering force every day. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize this fact, because it is too 
little recognized abroad. Writers who pose 
as authorities are ready to assert, as does the 
author of ‘‘New Far East” that Japan is ‘‘at 
present, and will be for many years to come, 
ruled by an oligarchy which, while animated 
by a more intelligent and progressive spirit 
than that which governs Russia, differs from 
it in no essential aspect. The masses of the 
Japanese people have no better knowledge of 
public and foreign affairs than do the masses 
of the people in Russia.’”’ And further, that 
“the people have really almost no voice in the 
government.”’ 

The first proposition is scarcely worth re- 
futing. It is well known that it took six 
months for the news of the ‘‘Red Sunday” 
massacres to travel to the more distant prov- 
inces of Russia. Where the masses of the 
people cannot read, it is impossible that they 
should take interest in any but the most 
startling political events. Where the govern- 
ment is not a representative one it is mere 
waste of time for them to do so. 

The second assertion is disposed of by the 
following facts. In Japan there were already 
in 1902, 1,328 newspapers, dailies and others, 
the highest circulation of any dne paper reach- 
ing about a quarter of a million. Among the 
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lower classes one paper is read, as far as I have 
been able to observe, by five or six persons. 
A very few of-the older people cannot read, 
but all the younger generations can. The most 
eager interest is taken, not only in stirring 
public events, but in administrative measures, 
such as the very recent nationalization of 
the railways. Every newspaper posts its 
daily issue in the street, and all day long 
groups of readers, too poor to buy a copy, re- 
place each other to scan the news of the day. 
Discussion runs high among people who are 
far below the voter’s level, though every male 
over twenty five years of age and paying a 
direct tax of ten yen (five dollars) is entitled 
to vote. The rights of discussion, public as- 
sembly, and publication are as full and as 
fully taken advantage of as in England. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF ALL CLASSES 


Public opinion is everywhere a complex 
article, made up of numerous and often oppos- 
ing elements. The majority carries the day, 
but by the time that happens, the majority 
has had to listen to all the arguments of the 
minority and has, consciously sometimes, but 
generally unconsciously, absorbed enough in 
the way of thought and statement from the 
opposition to sensibly color or modify its views 
on the subject in hand. Even the least 
numerous class of thinkers have lent some tinge 
which, unacknowledged though it may be, has 
in fact affected the final result. In Japan as 
elsewhere, we have some prominent states- 
men, working singly for the good of the coun- 
try as they apprehend it; some, working for 
themselves—aspiring to power or distinction 
or fortune as the case may be; we have 
dreamers, who will be satisfied with nothing 
less than Utopia, our noble practical altruists, 
our canny business men, bent on extracting an 
advantage from each turn in public affairs. 
We have in each and all of them something 
more, and that is, when the final test comes 
to be applied, a patriot, and when the greater 
number of these men find each a satisfaction 
of his particular aspiration or tendency in a 
certain line of political conduct, it is not rash 
to predict that that line is the one which 
will be carried out. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


The occupation and re-organization of 
Korea and the modernization of China are 
propositions which appeal to all these vari- 


eties of aspirations in Japan. The disinter- 
ested are willing to face all trouble and all risk 
in the attainment of their patriotic or ideal 
aims. The ambitious men and the keen 
financiers see the immense opportunities 
offered and intend to grasp them. The men of 
good sound seuse see in these new spheres of 
activity the most admirable possibilities of 
carrying out the tasks for which sensible peo- 
ple are born, that of making the world goround, 
of forwarding commerce and education, of in- 
creasing general prosperity at home and 
abroad, and of placing immense numbers of 
fellow beings on a plane where it is possible 
to treat with them on all questions in a decent 
and reasonable manner. All these converging 
wills, interests, tendencies, go to designating 
Japan’s policy with absolute clearness and to 
supporting it with almost unanimous effort. 
No one pretends that the difficulties are not 
tremendous, or that to attain further advan- 
tage some heavy sacrifices must not be made. 
I think the Japanese see all this as clearly as 
any outsider cando. But Japan is quite pre- 
pared to goon very short commons, figuratively 


speaking, to get the business going, and two 


things must be remembered. The first is this, 
that all the hardest work comes in the be- 
ginning; that Korea, once ‘‘Japanesed,”’ (for 
nothing less than that radical process will in- 
fuse healthy life into the horrible little nest of 
corruption we now contemplate) will run itself 
safely in time; and that China is going forward 
steadily in the work of reformation from be- 
low. Little by little the many thousands of 
young Chinese men who have been educated 
abroad, or by foreign teachers at home, are 
climbing into the administration and will 
gradually replace the old retrogade staff of the 
nation. Ihave talked with some of them and 
have been greatly impressed by the breadth 
of their views and the sturdy patience with 
which they enter the ranks as humble pri- 
vates, prepared to devote their whole lives to 
the task of becoming leaders. 

The second consideration which must de- 
termine Japan’s attitude in the Far East is an 
imperative one. There is no safety or pros- 
perity for her now unless China and Korea are 
safe and prosperous also. And, unless the 
ocean should suddenly cast up a new conti- 
nent peopled with strenuous and intelligent 
teachers, politically strong enough to enforce 
attention, there is no nation, except Japan, 
to do the work. | 
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AN ELEVATED RAILWAY IN BERLIN THAT IS QUIET AND ORNAMENTAL—THE 


RELIEF IT SUGGESTS FROM NOISY 


AMERICAN OVERHEAD LINES AND STIFLING 


ROARING SUBWAYS—THE SUSPENDED TYPE THE SOLUTION OF THE CITY TRANS- 


PORTATION PROBLEM—AN ACCOUNT OF ONE THAT WORKS SUCCESSFULLY 
BY 
JOHN P. FOX 


RE WE on the verge of a revolution 
in rapid transit? To-day the cry 
everywhere is for subways. Paris is 

constructing a 60-mile system. London has 
been driving deep tubes in every direction, 
and is now burrowing close to the surface. 
Berlin is planning three more systems. Bud- 
apest, Vienna, Liverpool, Glasgow, have their 
underground lines. Buenos Aires has been 
waiting five years to begin a model four-track 
subway. And even Athens has an electric 
tunnel under the city. Boston and Phila- 
delphia are building; San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburg are longing. New York 
is to undertake the expenditure of $300,000,000 
more for construction alone. What need is 
there for anything different? Surely elevated 
construction is dead, and most of the present 
roads ought to come down, with their hideous 
noises for unfortunate abutters, their rain 
of iron dust and often bolts and spikes and 
parts of cars; with their grimy and gaunt 
skeletons of steel and wood shutting out the 
sunlight from street and tenement below; 
with an increasing roll of third rail victims, of 
suicides, and of cars plunging into the street. 


BERLIN’S GRACEFUL ELEVATED STRUCTURE 


Philadelphia, to be sure, is building an ele- 
vated structure with a solid floor of steel and 
concrete and ballast that will eliminate noise 
at least. Berlin has a _ well-known road 
through some of its boulevards, so quiet that 
the three and a half cent service in Pullman 
cars has made property go up ih value instead 
of down; so attractive with its monu- 
mental stations and richly carved pillars as 
to beautify even some of the palace-lined 
streets of the German White City. Almost 
hidden by trees in summer, the graceful arched 
structure is called the umbrella of Berlin; 
and, under its water-tight and light colored 


floor the children play and every one finds 
shelter from rain and snow and summer 
sun. 

The road crosses a river bridge, and the 
grass-bordered walk merges into a vaulted 
cathedral aisle, the steel changing to colored 
brick, enlivened here and there with bright 
mosaics. The Germans settled the elevated 
noise question twenty-five years ago, when 
they built their first steam overhead structure 
in Berlin. They found that a solid, ballasted 
floor wasasurecure. And the noisiest Ameri- 
can road to-day, which is paying out several 
millions for damages to abutters, found also 
by experiment with the same construction 
that their noise might have been reduced 80 
per cent. But the lesson was learned too 
late, and the quiet flooring was removed 
lest the public discover what mig ht have been. 


THE TRIAL OF SUBWAY TUNNELS 


Noise and dirt and uncouthness of appear- 
ance blackened the reputation of elevated 
roads and turned the city traveller from the 
light and air of the streets down into subways 
underground. England has tolerated but one 
overhead line, along the docks at Liverpool. 
For London, bad as its smoky, gassy tunnels 
were, nothing above ground was for a moment 
considered, and passengers choked and per- 
spired in the dingy Metropolitan trains till 
electricity finally came to the rescue. 

But even to-day, with all the advance in 
electric traction and improved methods of 
ventilation, no subways in the world are 
wholly satisfactory. The air underground in 
Boston and Glasgow is comfortable and good, 
but is not outside air. The smooth running 
trains of the ‘‘Tuppenny Tube” in London 
tend to lull one to sleep, but the atmosphere is 
hot and close, especially in summer. Another 
tube is cooler and has soft-lighted cars; but 
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the trains roar through a fungus-scented 
tunnel. In Liverpool, the Mersey trains 
rush under the river at 50 miles an hour; 
flame-arc electric lights give the stations al- 
most the brilliancy of sunlight; ventilating 
fans continually change the air in the tunnel 
and now in the cars too; there are penny 
fares, three-minute service all day long, pro- 
fusion of seats, a management that delights 
to please the public in every way. And yet, 
as in every subway, there is too much noise, 
there is no outlook from the windows, and the 
luxury of outdoor travel cannot be counter- 
feited. 

Of course many people get used to con- 
ditions that are not perfect or healthy. But 
even the most enthusiastic subway advocate 
receives a shock in Berlin. It comes after 
riding in an elevated train along Bulow Strasse 
where, from the great plate glass windows 
of a noisless parlor car, one sees, between the 
trees of the boulevard, the profusion of 
flower-covered balconies, and those lines of 
beautiful, ever changing house fronts, which, 
in their variety of form and color and orna- 
ment, make Berlin to-day perhaps more than 
a rival of Paris. One passes under a great 
domed station across a park where the richly 
decorated elevated structure fits in perfectly 
with the work of the landscape architect; 
then down an incline, between handsome 
wrought-iron fences, sculptured posts, with 
shrubs and vines, and between white tiled 
walls, into a subway. But, what a change! 
Only darkness can be seen from the windows. 
Neither the ballast of the roadway in this 
subway nor the science of the German car 
builder, could keep down the reverberating 
noise of the swift train. No softness of cut 
glass lights, or crimson upholstery of the 
luxurious seats, or glisten of polished brass 
posts, or soft curtains, carpeted floor, beauti- 
fully designed woodwork, can make one for- 
get the delightful panorama left behind. 
The street above, too, has lost its cloistered 
walk, its quiet, picturesque trains of crimson, 
white, and yellow, and the handsome stations 
of stone and metal. Of course in America 


the passengers should be willing to sacrifice 
much and to ride underground, if that alone 
can rid the streets of such intolerable struc- 
tures as encumber them to-day. But in 
Berlin no one can help wondering why a sub- 
way was built at all. 

But while European subways are having 
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some troubles, it has remained for New York 
to happen on the most serious difficulties of all. 
After years of patient waiting, of long study 
and planning, of solving hard problems, the 
great subway system was put in operation, 
only to meet most unexpected trials. The 
cars proved not to have doors or seats enough 
to handle the great crowds, and trains had to 
run far below the contract speed. In at- 
tempting to keep up to the schedule, an enor- 
mous amount of electric current was used. 
which heated up the subway till, last summer, 
a temperature was reached as high as 95 de- 
grees. Heavy braking wore the brake shoes 
so that the air is constantly filled with flying 
particles of jagged iron, large. enough to be 
caught and weighed, which may endanger the 
lungs, to say nothing of injuring eyes, stain- 
ing clothes, and irritating throats. The trains 
are so noisy that conversation is practically 
out of the question when moving. 

Car lights are often too dim to read without 
eye-strain and headache. Cold draughts are 
too numerous in winter, and gales of wind 
sweep the stairways. The roadbed is covered 
with oil and iron, which are also fast blacken- 
ing the walls and ceiling. Accidents of every 
description are frequent, especially to em- 
ployees, of whom too many are killed. Com- 
pared with the other subways of the world, 
the New York one, in spite of its advantages, 
is unfortunately the hottest, the noisiest, the 
dirtiest, the most insanitary, the most con- 
gested, the most prolific of accidents and 
delays, the most expensive to operate, and 
yet the slowest. Some high engineering 
authorities consider the whole thing so un- 
satisfactory that no more subways should be 
built. And there are other objections raised 
to them of course—such as the high cost, 
usually three or four times as much as a noise- 
less elevated road, the long time to build, 
obstruction to street travel and business dur- 
ing construction, settling of buildings, inter- 
ference with pipes, wires, sewers. The danger 
of such fatal fires as occurred underground in 
Paris and Liverpool has only very recently 
been completely guarded against, and only too 
in London, a train of wooden and steel cars 
having been destroyed in the New York sub- 
way, in a fierce fire after a derailment, nothing 
but metal being left unburned. 

One of the most serious problems with 
some subways in the future will be to keep 
them cool. Where a river flows overhead or 
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there is much water in the ground, or the sub- 
way is short, the temperature tends to keep 
down. But one London tube has already 
gone up twenty degrees since it was built; 
and the New York subway, in which about 
nine times as much heat is being constantly 
produced as in the London tunnel, has al- 
ready been forty degrees warmer than the 
ground around it, and is hotter than the out- 
side air almost every minute of the year; and 
this too in spite of a million cubic feet of fresh 
outside air drawn in every minute and circu- 
lated everywhere by the movement of the 
trains. The earth around it is soaking up 
heat like a sponge, and, if g5 degrees has al- 
ready been reached, what will come in the 
future? By smoother running of the trains, 
or reducing their average speed somewhat, 
the amount of heat in the New York subway 
can be reduced to about a third of what it is 
at present, or even a sixth with new cars; 
and ventilating devices are now being com- 
pleted. But, with all the difficulties removed, 
many people would still prefer to ride in the 
open air, and so have abandoned the subway 
for even less convenient elevated trains. 

Before spending $300,000,000 for new sub- 
ways, New York, like every other city, should 
consider well what future changes may be 
required in the streets. To-day immense 
sums are being spent in America in abolishing 
grade crossings of railrbads and highways. 
London has been forced to go still further and 
consider the abolition of grade crossings of 
even passing vehicles at important street 
junctions, where the growing loss of time from 
delays has been estimated to reach several 
million dollars every year. Bridges or tun- 
nels must be built to separate one line of 
cross traffic from another, and at one junction 
alone the cheapest method of relief will cost 
$3,500,000. Furthermore, the appalling in- 
crease in city accidents to people from cars, 
teams, automobiles, fire engines, etc., show 
that in time there must be a complete separa- 
tion of foot passengers, vehicles, and all fast 
moving cars; and how shall it be done? 

The most natural plan seems to be to 
have cars in subways, and the sidewalks all 
elevated as galleries. Indeed galleries are 
already urgently needed on some business 
streets, where roadways are too narrow, or 
merchandise blocks the way. But where- 
ever there are two levels of vehicles, as 


planned in London, the sidewalks would have 
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to be about 32 feet above the present surface, 
43 feet above the nearest subway platform, 
and 58 feet above the lowest subway platform, 
which would mean great expense to provide: 
and run elevators to carry passengers up and 
down. And though elevators work to greater 
depths in London, it would be a very dif- 
ferent matter to handle some American 
crowds in them. 

Another alternative for the future would be 
to place the sidewalks underground, along- 
side the subway tracks; but that would leave 
vehicles and merchandise alone in the light 
and air, and keep people below in more or less 
darkness, in New York continually breathing 
iron dust, silent as the trains roar by with 
shrieking motors, and with clouds of oily 
dust and bacteria trailing behind them. 
Coal would then be dumped in far above the 
basements; stores and their show windows 
would be at the bottom of everything. Are 
not subways leading us on too far, to an ex- 
treme overturning of the streets? Are we 
ready to part with even the narrow rift of 
blue and white sky left above our city can- 
yons? When the earth is as cool as the moon, 
we may have to live underground, as H. G. 
Wells has pictured the Selinites doing; but why 
not enjoy the sun and sky as long as we can? 
We must come to sidewalk galleries then, and 
roadways for cross traffic ought to pass down 
under the present street surface; only there 
again subways are fatally in the way. Cars 
should be kept close to the sidewalk level, and, 
as the latter seems sure to rise, there seems no 
logical escape from raising the cars too. 

And yet, so objectionable are our present ele- 
vated structures, and so strong and righteous 
is the protest at even their continuance 
that one would hesitate to suggest the con- 
struction of even such a splendid type of road 
as that in Berlin, quiet and ornamental as it 
is. It would not be satisfactory to continue 
the present structures, even if we should cover 
them with concrete, ballast the solid floors, 
shut in the last remnants of noise with para- 
pets, and let our architects turn the rust- 
covered eyesores into graceful viaducts of 
arched and moulded stone. No, not even 
though new cars with twice as many seats as 
now and long rows of doors, could stop under 
the vaulted roofs of new and fireproof stations, 
completely sheltered from the weather, and 
carry increasing throngs with far less con- 
gestion than to-day. On account of narrow 
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AN ELEVATED RAILWAY IN BERLIN 
Showing how the street beneath a pleasing structure is utilized 
as a playground and resting-place 


streets, something better is wanted, without 
any flooring of any kind, even if the latter is 
painted white. 

And now for a glimpse of the revolution. 
The remedy for all difficulties curiously can 
be often seen all about us to-day in America, 
spanning streams at dizzy heights, or even in 
our streets, or carrying heavy materials and 
merchandise about our manufactories. But 
we must go to Germany for the best example. 
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INCLINE FROM SUBWAY TO ELEVATED—BERLIN 
Showing the beauty of the street undestroyed by the ornamental 
structure of the railway 


A few years ago, the newspapers and maga- 
zines had accounts of a strange railway, sus- 
pended over a river in Barmen and Elberfeld 
near Cologne. The cars hung from a single 
rail in such apparently dangerous fashion that 
the road was soon forgotten as being a 
freak affair, suited only for the daring pleasure 
seekers at Coney Island and our trolley parks. 
But meanwhile the trains went on running, 
and engineers studied, and tested, and thought 





A SUSPENDED RAILWAY IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN GERMANY 
Fast, noiseless, safe, and not a disfigurement of a street. The Barmen-Elberfeld Suspended Railway 
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SKALITZER STRASSE, BERLIN 
Unmarred by the elevated tracks 


about the whole thing, until some of them 
began to realize that this modest eight-mile 
line would revolutionize rapid transit both in 
our cities and between our cities as well. 
Consider for a moment interurban lines. 
For the highest speeds between cities, ordi- 
nary railways have serious defects. These 
defects were especially brought out in the 
famous electric experiments at Zossen near 
Berlin, in which a speed of over 130 miles an 
hour was reached. It was found that, in the 
future, four rails will be needed for every 
track instead of two, the additional ones 
being indispensable as guard rails on account 
of the insecurity of shallow wheel flanges 
alone to prevent trains jumping off the track, 
as often happens to-day. Curves must be 
very gradual; twelve wheels needed to a car, 
spreading out almost under its entire length; 
and everything else must be changed and 





AN ARTISTIC ELEVATED STATION IN BERLIN 


Of a somewhat florid tone—but compare it with our elevated 
stations 
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A DECORATIVE ELEVATED STRUCTURE 


Imposed upon a bridge in Berlin 


strengthened at great expense. At Zossen, 
a single steel car weighed over 1too tons, and 
its 1,000 horse power motors required 3,000 
horse power in starting. On the other hand, 
it was found that a suspended car need only 
to weigh 29 tons instead of 100, and re- 
quires only 450 horse power motors to at- 
tain the same speed, being just as safe with 
a single rail and four wheels per car, able 
to take far sharper curves at full speed, the 
roadbed costing much less, because, with 
such an elevated line, there would be no em- 
bankments to fill in, less land needed, and 
everything else simpler. When the high 
speed line is built between Brussels and Ant- 
werp, there will be some astonished railway 
men in this country—astonished because we 
have failed so long to appreciate the immense 
value for passenger transport of the sus- 
pended principle seen in our cableways and 
trolley conveyors. 

But it is for city service the suspended 





A HIGH BRIDGE OVER A CANAL 


And over another bridge just before the line reaches the power 
house 
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type of elevated railway offers the greatest 
advantages, too startling almost for belief; 
and yet there seems no escape from the ver- 
dict of some of the best authorities in this 
country and Europe. First of all, it is even 
quieter than a surface car. It costs less than 
any other elevated type, and only from a 
fifth to a tenth of what a subway does. It 
can be built with no flooring or ties of any 
kind to shut out any light or collect snow, 
having slender girders supported by graceful 
arches, almost hidden by trees, if desired, as 
over a street in Elberfeld. 

Instead of being a dangerous road, it has 
proved the safest known. On the first line, 





THE LUXURIOUS INTERIOR OF A SUSPENDED CAR 
Used on the Barmen-Elberfeld Suspended Railway 


no train can run off the track in any possible 
way; neither can the breaking of an axle or 
wheel or any part of a truck allow a drop of 
more than an inch or two. No employee can 
be run over, and the third rail is completely 
out of the way. At stations, there is no space 
between car and platform to fall into, and a 
netting prevents all falling into the street. 
This netting can be placed low, so that even 
a person trying to commit suicide by jumping 
in front of an approaching train cannot be 
struck; and, as the wheels are over the cars, 
there is nothing that can kill. A car with 
twice the seats of a surface car can be run at 
twice the speed for half the cost, there being 
a great saving in weight, especially from the 
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A DECORATIVE POWER HOUSE 
Of the Berlin Elevated and Underground Railway 


simplicity of the trucks. Switching can be so 
simplified that local and express trains can 
change tracks or relative positions at will, 
without loops. Suspended cars could even run 
in the New York or Boston subways if desired, 
and can pass over existing bridges without 
expensive changes. They can run as close 
to the ground as a surface car, if wanted, with 
no snow to be ploughed off and of course 
with no wheels to run over a pedestrian. 
There is no shock in taking curves, or even 
friction. The cars swing out automatically 
to just the right angle for every speed. 

Cities that cannot afford a subway can now 
have something far better at far less cost: 
no darkness, no heat, no noise, no dust, good 
air, sunlight, economy, and speed. Cities 
that already have noisy elevated roads can 
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A SPEED-TEST ELECTRIC CAR 
Used in the trials on the experimental tracks between Berlin and 
Zossen. The maximum speed of this car was 1304 miles an hour 
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afford to build lines parallel to the present 
ones on account of the low cost, and then 
tear down the old structures. With the 
$300,000,000 to be spent for subways, New 
York might build even 750 miles of line, 
though 500 miles would supply every need for 
years to come, allowing 39 north and south 
tracks on Manhattan Island, 58 cross town 
tracks, lines radiating all over Brooklyn, and 
the replacing of every present elevated road 
with the improved type. In the congested 
parts of the city, all surface cars could be 
removed from the streets, with their awful 
roll of costly accidents. The more economi- 
cal suspended cars would probably allow 
even two-cent fares for short distances, to the 
great advantage of the companies as well as 
the public. The number of lines afforded in 
every direction could quickly put an end to 
congestion, and allow what every really 
practical railway man has jong desired—a 
seat for every passenger at every hour of the 
day. 

The people, instead of having to ride in the 
dark cellars of the streets, into which are 
drifting down the dirt and dust of ill-cleaned 
highways, can be up where they can see with- 
out dim artificial light at midday, and can 


OF THE FUTURE 

breathe without the help of costly fans. The 
unnatural burying of passengers in heat and 
darkness will be succeeded by thoroughfares 
open to light from top to bottom for every 
class of traffic. Sewers, pipes, and wires can 
monopolize the ground level undisturbed as 
they should. And future needs of traffic can 
be met without such overturnings of streets 
as the past has seen. 

Some of the bitterest opponents of ordi- 
nary elevated structures and leading subway 
authorities in this country have become 
enthusiastic advocates of suspended railways. 
There are engineers who have built all their 
subways under protest, realizing how un- 
desirable such underground ways were. We 
must not let Europe get ahead of us in ap- 
preciating suspended railways. In Germany, 
two lines have been in operation for several 
years; Berlin may see the next. Most daring 
of all is the line up the Wetterhorn in Switzer- 
land, where the cables used in place of rails 
reach an angle as steep as 80 degrees. If 
that is safe, why not a level line? We have 
rightly been prejudiced against elevated 
railways in the past, but in the future we 
can ride quietly in the light and air with a 
clear conscience and unoffended eye. 
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E COURSE OF THE RIVER 


Showing how the cars are suspended from the rails 


























A COMPLICATED NETWORK OF TRACKS PROTECTED BY MODERN SAFETY DEVICES 
The yards of the South Terminal Station in Boston 
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WHY PREVENTABLE RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 


SOME OF THE MORE COMMON CAUSES OF DISASTER ON AMERICAN 

LINES—HOW THE BEST ROADS ARE SAFEGUARDED WITH SIGNAL- 

ING AND AUTOMATIC SAFETY DEVICES--THE HUMAN ELEMENT 
BY 


HERBERT LAWRENCE STONE 


HILE I was traveling on one of the “Don’t know. They’ve sent out a relief 
large Eastern railroad systems, train, with doctors aboard, behind the wreck- 
some months ago, the train came ing outfit.” 

to a sudden stop near alonely way station. I got out of the train and walked forward 
After it had stood still for some time, the con- to the scene of the accident. The huge 
ductor came through the train and in res- 200-ton locomotive of the Limited was on its 
ponse to the queries said: side, crosswise of the tracks, with the forward 

“Wreck ahead! The Limited ran into an cars piled on top of it, badly smashed. The 
open switch and is spread all over the road- rest of the train was zigzag of the roadbed. 
bed. We'll likely be here some time.” The dead and injured had been taken from 

“Anyone hurt?” the debris; so I walked around to see if I 
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CLEARING THE TRACK AFTER A WRECK 


A modern derrick can lift a loaded freight car with ease 


could learn the cause of the wreck. Just 
back of the locomotive was the switch that 
had caused the trouble. It was an ordinary 
facing switch with an iron switch-stand some 
six feet high. It was evidently intended to be 
operated by the crew of the train using it, 
with no safeguard to see that it was properly 
closed after having been opened. About 
five hundred feet farther down the track was 
an iron water plug, directly in line with the 
switch-stand and completely hiding it from 
the sight of an oncoming train. Beyond this 
stand-pipe was a curve. 
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CLEARING UP SUNKEN DEBRIS 


A barge derrick at work on a train that went over into a river 


‘‘T suppose this switch is protected by an 
interlocking signal situated around that 
curve,’ I said to the section foreman, who 
was examining the condition of the switch. 

‘‘No! This switch isn’t used very much 
and it wasn’t thought necessary, I guess,”’ 
he answered. 

So this was the kind of protection given to 
passengers. Yet this road was using the 
block system of signaling on its main lines, 
and advertising it extensively. As far as 
they had gone they had installed a perfect 
system, but they had not seen fit to spend 
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A MODERN TRAIN-WRECKING OUTFIT AT WORK 


Saving the remnants of engine and cars for use in the shops. With the old hand-derricks this rolling-stock would be a complete loss 
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A SWITCH- AND SIGNAL-TOWER 


From which the switches and block signals are operated by 
levers controlling the iron-pipe connections shown in the fore- 


ground. These pipes have superseded the old style of wire 


connections 


the additional money to protect every switch 
situated between the block towers. And here 
is where many of the railroads of this country 
fall short of affording the safety that is now 
common to European railways. 

It would have cost very little to have con- 
nected this particular switch with an inter- 
locking semaphore signal about two thousand 
feet away, making it impossible to have 
opened it unless the signal had first been 
thrown at danger. In talking of this accident 
afterward, the superintendent of another 
road made the statement that such a wreck 
could not have occurred on his division. On 
being asked why, he gave as a reason that 
every switch on his territory that was not 
operated from a signal tower and interlocked 





AN OLD-STYLE HAND-DERRICK 
Note its inefficiency compared to the modern steam outfits 
shown on the preceding page 
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A JUNCTION ADEQUATELY PROTECTED 


The signals and switches are interlocked so that the sema- 
phores cannot show a clear track when the switches are open 


with the proper signals, was a trailing switch. 
Recognizing the danger from an open switch, 
he had seen to it that all the unguarded 
switches under his control led from the track 





AUTOMATIC SIGNAL MARKING CLEAR TRACK 

The upper blades are the signals for the home block; the lower 
for the block ahead. <A train on the siding in the foreground 
would be derailed before it could get on the main track unless the 
blades moved to danger 
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DETAIL OF MECHANISM OF THE AUTOMATIC TRAIN 
STOP 


in the opposite direction from that in which 
the trains ran, making it necessary to run 
past the points of them, stop, and back over 
before being able to take them. In this case, 
if wrongly thrown, a train would merely run 
through the switch, breaking the points, and 
would not be derailed. 

The greatest safeguard in the handling of 
trains that the railroads have taken is the 
adoption of the block system, which has come 
into such general use in this country in the 
last few years. The use of electricity and 
compressed air have wrought great changes 
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A SAFETY DEVICE FOR SIGNAL TOWERS 


Used to lock the signals electrically and to show the towerman 
w. at isin the block and the position of the signals he controls 


in the operation of this system until now, if 
properly installed and kept up, it seems nearly 
perfect. 

Formerly the signals could not be placed 
more than a few hundred feet from the towers 
from which they were operated, because the 
connections between the signal blades and 
the levers by which they were thrown were 
of wire. These wires were constantly stretch- 
ing and contracting with every change of 
temperature, and, with the natural spring in 
a long wire, the signals often failed to go to 
the proper position. These connections are 
now made with iron pipe rods, and with the 
use of electricity or compressed air for power 





THE AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOP 


If the block of track beyond this signal were already occupied, 
the shaft (shown in the photograph next the rail to the right of 
the ‘‘dummy"’ semaphore) would be automatically raised by 
electrical connections se as to catch the air valve on the passing 
train and throw the brakes 


they may be located a mile or more away, 
giving an engineer ample warning. 

The length of these blocks vary from a few 
hundred feet near terminals to four or five 
miles in country districts. To insure of but 
one train being allowed in a block at a time, 
the signals governing these blocks are now 
electrically interlocked between adjacent 
towers. Thus, a signal that has been set at 
danger behind a train that has just entered 
a block, locks itself and cannot be cleared 
again by the operator at that tower until the 
next towerman unlocks it when the train has 
passed out of that section. Nor is it pos- 
sible for this towerman to give this ‘“‘unlock”’ 
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as long as the train remains in the block. 
But even these precautions are not always 
sufficient. Only a short time ago, on a train’s 
coming to a stop in the centre of a block, one 
of the passengers found the trainman with a 
red flag in his hand standing by the steps of 
the rear Car. 

“Don’t you have to do any flagging on this 
road?” inquired the passenger, noticing that 
the trainman made no move to go back. 

“No! It’s not necessary,” was the reply. 
“It’s a block system, you know, and we're 
protected at the last block tower.” 

Presently a locomotive whistle was heard 
and the trainman started on a run, waving 
his flag, to stop a train that was just showing 
up around a curve. Luckily the train 
came to a stop without doing any damage, 
and as the trainman climbed aboard his 
own train again, he said, as if in exten- 
uation: 

“It’s only the second section of this train.” 

Just as if a second section could not do as 
much damage as anything else! The truth 
here was that, the line being busy, the second 
section was allowed to enter a block already 
occupied, with a warning that the block was 
not clear. And the moment this is done the 
principle of the system is violated. 

With the increasing volume of business it 
has been found that it is often impossible 
to give up a four- or five-mile stretch of track 
to one train. Seemingly the only solution of 
this condition would be in cutting down the 
length of the blocks, which are already 
spaced as close as the economic conditions 
will allow, or the substitution of the automatic 
block system. .With the automatic system 
the signals are operated by the trains them- 
selves, the absence of operators and towers 
allowing of their being spaced from three 
thousand feet to a mile, with no increase in 
the cost of maintenance. Every block is 
insulated from the blocks at either end, and 
an electric track circuit is established through- 
out its length, down one rail and back the 
other, which governs the mechanism that 
operates the signals. On.a train entering a 
block this current flows from one track to 
the other by way of the wheels and trucks of 
the train, and a short circuit is formed, which 
so operates on the mechanism of the signal 
at the entrance of the block that the blade 
goes to danger; there it remains until the 
train passes entirely out of that block into the 


next, when, the current being restored, the 
signal drops back to normal. 

Sitting on the observation end of a fast 
train on a road where this system is in 
use, one may see signal after signal go to dan- 
ger as the train enters a block, and then drop 
back again to clear as it leaves, with never 
a tower or a man in sight to operate them. 
The signals are so arranged with counter- 
weights that in case of any break in the cur- 
rent or mechanism the signal blade goes to 
danger. If the system be properly looked after, 
the percentage of failures is very small and 
delays infrequent. The New York Subway, 
where the system is in use, offers a good ex- 
ample on account of the number of trains 
run and the close headway, and yet with 
about 850 signals, giving all told 200,000 
operations daily, only thirteen failures were 
reported for a month, and these all on the 
side of safety. 

These automatic signals also have an ad- 
vantage in that the signal masts carry two 
blades, one governing the block at which it 
is situated, while the second, called the dis- 
tant signal, shows the position in which the 
home signal there will be found. This is of 
great assistance to an engineman as it gives 
him the leeway of a whole block in which to 
get his train under control. This prevents 
his coming upon a stop signal at full speed 
and running by it, as often happens in foggy 
or stormy weather. 

A number of yéars ago the Superintendent 
of Signals of a certain railroad in the south of 
England found that the different colors 
which the signals were painted were not 
readily distinguishable at a distance and in 
certain lights. So, to make a distinction in 
shape of the blade, he began cutting notches 
in the ends of all his distant signals. Some 
days after this was done the General Manager 
of the road passed over the line, and noticing 
them, sent an indignant letter to the Super- 
intendent, asking why he had allowed his 
signals to get into such a state of disrepair 


that large pieces were actually clipped out 


of the ends of them. To-day the character of 
every signal is shown by the shape of the 
blade, irrespective of the color. 

Automatic signals have ‘one disadvantage 
over those controlled from a tower in that 
there is no operator to report an engineman 
for overrunning a signal set against him. 
Knowing this, enginemen sometimes omit the 
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stop entirely, trusting by extra vigilance to 
see anything ahead in time to slow down. 
But this is purely a matter of discipline and 
can be met if the proper observance of rules 
be insisted on. Only last winter a most dis- 
astrous wreck occurred one night, when the 
engineman of an express train ran by a red 
danger fusee without stopping, as the rules 
required, and a short distanee ahead crashed 
into the rear of the local, killing many pass- 
engers. The engineman admitted seeing the 
burning fusee and knowing that the local 
had dropped it as a warning a short time be- 
fore; but, being late, he kept on, knowing 
that the local’s time was ten minutes ahead 
of his and trusting to see her tail lights in 
time to stop. But the local happened to be 
late and her lights were obscured by steam 
from the rear steam hose. 

To eliminate this kind of danger there has 
been adopted by the more progressive roads 
what is known as an automatic safety stop, 
a device for stopping a train that may have 
run by a signal. It consists of a short iron 
arm which, when the semaphore blade is 
against’a train, projects above the rail some 
four or five inches, and high enough to trip 
a valve in the air pipe of the leading car, 
automatically setting the air brakes on the 
entire train. This arm is operated by a track 
circuit in somewhat the same manner as the 
automatic signals before referred to, and acts 
in conjunction with the semaphore. When 
the blade is down, showing a clear track, the 
arm lies parallel to the rail, allowing free pass- 
age to a train. 

With all these appliances for greater safety 
in the handling of trains it often follows that 
the men themselves, knowing the potection 
afforded them, get to rely too much on the 
system and the infallibility of the signals and 
become careless in the observance of pre- 
cautions they would not fail to take were the 
entire care of the train in their hands. One 
of the most destructive wrecks of the year 
on one of our large systems was caused by 
such disregard of rules. A work train had 
been ordered to a certain station on the line 
to do some work. On arriving at their des- 
tination, the crew put their train away on a 
siding while the men went to work on the 
track. Now, the tower protecting that par- 


ticular block was about twenty-five hundred 
feet in the rear and in sight of this siding. 
The conductor of the work train arranged 


with the towerman to protect his train when 
they were ready to back out, and hold any- 
thing that might be coming down on that 
track. The work took longer than they 
expected, and it was dusk when they were 
ready to come out on the main track again. 
This they started to do, throwing the hand 
switches themselves and relying on their 
arrangement with the tower for protection, 
without sending out a flag as a precaution. 
It happened, however, that at six o’clock 
the day towerman had been relieved by the 
night man and had forgotten to tell him of the 
understanding with the work train. As a 
consequence a heavy eighty-car freight train, 
which came bolting down the grade at that 
moment, was given a clear signal, smashed into 
the work train, ripped through her for some 
distance, and finally buckled in the centre, 
piling her own cars in confusion over the 
entire four tracks and just missing a passenger 
train which was passing. 

Of course, the installation of the block 
system and interlocking switches is expensive, 
and the cost of maintenance heavy, especially 
where the tower-controlled system is used, 
requiring a day and night force of men for 
each tower. But with the introduction of 
automatic signaling the cost of maintenance 
is greatly reduced, it needing only a repair 
force to see to the proper operation of the 
signals, and the way is opened to its adoption 
on many roads that could not support a tower- 
controlled system. 

It is often said that European railroads 
are ahead of us in the safe handling of trains, 
and while it is probable that more of their 
roads than ours are equipped with the latest 
improvements in signaling, the system having 
been in general use there longer than here, 
yet the points in which they are probably 
farthest ahead of us are in the solidity of 
their roadbed and track. Their roads have 
been more carefully built at a much heavier 
expense, and the permanent way is better 
kept than here, if we except some of our large 
systems. The washing out of a roadbed is 
of rare occurrence there, while here it has been 
responsible for many wrecks and even the 
complete submersion of trains. Landslides 
are also but little known, and in mountainous 
districts where they may occur they have an 
ingenious system—which might well be 
adopted in certain localities here—consisting 
of wires stretched along the track in overs 
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lapping sections, so as to give warning in 
either direction far enough in advance to 
stop a train. They also use a screw spike for 
holding the rails, which makes the spreading 
of the track an impossibility, whereas in this 
country it is of quite common occurrence and 
is responsible for many bad wrecks. 

Yet the personal equation still plays its 
part; for, though a system may be so perfect 
that in theory it would be impossible to have 
an accident under it, yet of what use is it if 
the men who operate it become careless, or 
an engineman fail to obey a signal? And 
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not only must the engineman see every signal, 
but he must know the location and character 
of it as well; for while during daylight the 
different shapes of the blades show for what 
they are intended, at night their lights have 
no such distinguishing mark, showing red 
for danger and yellow for clear on all alike, 
irrespective of what the signal may govern. 
With a signal from every few hundred feet 
to a mile to look out for, an engineman has 
time for but little else, and let his vigilance 
relax for but a moment there is the danger, 
as always, of accident. 
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THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN WHICH HE BECAME FAMOUS 


FOR HIS LEADERSHIP OF THE NEGLECTED POPULATION—HIS RULE 


OF 


RIOT AS GOVERNOR—THE DRAMATIC RISE OF AN UNCOUTH FARMER TO 
BE THE MOST PICTURESQUE MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


BY 


ZACH McGHEE 


EAR the centre of the Senate chamber, 

N directly in front of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, sits a large, burly, surly- 

looking man, with a tremendous square head 
set upon a pair of broad, square shoulders, 
the corners of his mouth drawn down nearly 
to the lower’ margin of his heavy, square 
jaws. He is clean shaven—that is, he is 
shaven: perhaps it was day before yesterday 
that he shaved.. His thick, slightly gray hair 
is dishevelled, and he wears just such clothes 
as you would expect to see on a man who 
says on the floor of the Senate, “I am a rude 
man and don’t care.”” But when he rises from 
his seat and addresses the chair in a high- 
pitched, almost whining voice, standing 
somewhat nervously, one shoulder slightly 
raised above the other, his one dark-brown, 
glistening eye flashing through the room 
like a searchlight, the other Senators put 
down their newspapers and slowly turn in 
their seats; those walking about instinct- 
ively tread more softly or stop in their tracks; 
the many necks in the visitors’ galleries are 
craned to get a better view, and there is a 
movement in the press gallery to get a little 
nearer the front. ‘The only thing that ever 


happens in the Senate,’’ wrote a_ corre- 
spondent one day, ‘is Senator Tillman.”’ 
Beyond doubt he is the most interesting 
figure in that body of exceptionally interest- 
ing men. 

“I may not be able to shed much light in 
this body, Mr. President,’’ he observed one 
day as he interrupted a debate between two 
great constitutional’ lawyers with a homely, 
direct question which went straight to the 
point, ‘“‘but I sometimes manage to break the 
glass.” But, however conspicuous he may 
be in the Senate, the most interesting as well 
as the most significant part of Tillman’s 
career was before he was ever able to introduce 
his ‘‘pitchfork,” his ‘cornfield law,’’ and 
many acts not in accordance with the code 
of ‘senatorial courtesy,’’ into that ‘most 
august deliberative body in the world.” In 
order to get into the Senate, this “rude man 
who doesn’t care”—an uncouth, unknown, 
uncredited backwoods farmer, without pollit- 
ical, social, or financial influence and wholly 
without training—had first to “break the 
glass” in one of the most aristocratic, most 
conventional, most ‘‘ceremonious and tra- 
ditional” states of the Union. 
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It has been said that once every thirty 
years South Carolina goes crazy: in 1832 it 
was nullification; in 1860 it was secession; 
in 1890 it was Tillmanism. And for real 
downright craziness, neither of the first two 
was comparable with the last. Nullification 
and secession were conflicts between the 
state and the national Government;  Till- 
manism was‘an internal conflict, and though 
nominally a fight between the masses and 
the classes, it was so complicated that in 
many cases brother was arrayed against 
brother and father against son. It may 
have been a tempest in a teapot, but there is 
no denying that it was a tempest, and a 
violent one. To understand it fully one 
must recall something of the history of this 
peculiar state, for it was not the power of 
Tiliman’s personality, great as that power 
was, which made his achievement possible. 

Prior to the Civil War South Carolina did 
not have a republican form of government, 
did not pretend to have; reference is made 
altogether to the white people, of course. 
The state was governed by an oligarchy, one 
of the most benign .and just the world has 
ever known, perhaps, but still an oligarchy. 
In 1860 less than one-tenth of the white 
people of the state owned slaves and con- 
siderably less than one-half of the whites 
even belonged to the slaveholding class. But 
these governed absolutely. In all essentials 
the rest were in such a state of serfdom that 
the Negroes in the cotton fields sang, “I’d 
ruther be a nigger dan a po’ white man.” 
The war liberated these serfs and established 
a democratic form of government—nominally ; 
but these lower classes were so accustomed 
to being serfs that they failed to realize it, 
and there were no United States troops, no 
Freedmen’s Bureaus, no New England school- 
ma’ms to take hold of the poor whites, and 
tell them that they also were free, and put 
wild notions into their heads about ‘‘dethron- 
ing their oppressors” and taking charge of 
the government themselves. It was left for 
Tillman to come along fifteen years after- 
ward and do this. The patriotic ‘“recon- 
structors’’ and benevolent missionaries had 
but one idea of democracy, which was that 
the Negro should rule the white man. The 
poor white man, the serf, the ‘forgotten 


man,” had no more a part in their scheme 
of government than the deposed aristo- 
crat. 
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And when, in 1876, the white people again 
came into possession of the government, 
these deposed leaders were naturally returned 
to the offices. The division was no longer 
between aristocracy and peasantry; these 
had passed away, leaving only the ‘best 
people’—and the others. These ‘‘others,”’ 
accustomed to be ruled, ‘‘bowed down by 
the weight of centuries,” just voted, enjoyed 
their part of the yelling, and went back to 
their hoes. In time, as the white people 
felt more and more secure in their control of 
the government and the Negroes ceased 
opposition, differences began to assert them- 
selves. 

There were not enough offices to go around, 
not enough even for aspiring exponents of 
the “best people.” ‘Soreheads’ began to 
incubate and pervade the atmosphere with 
their vaporings of discontent, which found 
easy lodgment and rapidly multiplied. In- 
dustrial conditions, completely wrecked by 
the war, were improving but. slowly, 
seemed not to improve at all. For several 
successive years crops were short and prices 
low. The small farmers who had been com- 





-pelled to go into debt for food, clothing, and 


supplies were getting deeper and deeper in 
debt to the merchants, who seemed to be 
prospering at their expense. There was a 
growing feeling that something was wrong 
and that somebody was to blame. 

All this time, out in the backwoods of Edge- 
field, on his large plantation—for a good part 
of each day lying on the piazza floor beneath 
the shade of spreading oak trees—was a one- 
eyed man, reading French history and ‘“ Par- 
adise Lost.” In 1876 he had gone out to 
Hamburg and Ellenton, a few miles from his 
home, to participate in the famous Negro 
riots. He also took a prominent part in his 
immediate section in the “red shirt”? cam- 
paign of that year. It was he who had made 
the first red shirts, or ‘‘bloody shirts,” and 
distributed them to the men summoned to 
the court house to stand trial for participa- 
tion in the riots. On that same day he had 
fixed at the top of a tall pole a transparency 
with the figure of a Negro’s head above; on 
the white canvas below, for exhortation to 
the white people along the road, he had 
printed in bold black letters: ‘Awake, arise, 
or be forever fallen!”’ After the whites had 
won and the United States troops had been 
withdrawn from the state, he returned to his 
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backwoods farm, to his crops and mules and 
Negroes, to his improvised lounge on the floor, 
his oak trees and his books, and to his devoted 
young wife. 

Benjamin Ryan Tillman had been born on 
that farm, which had been in the Tillman fam- 
ily for several generations. He was the young- 
est of seven sons and four daughters, being 
born the very year, 1847, that his eldest broth- 
er was killed in the Mexican war. Two years 
later his father died. Of his six brothers, 
now all dead, three died by violence, one 
having been killed in war and two in per- 
sonal altercations. Another brother killed 
a man and left the country, but afterward 
returned for trial and was convicted of man- 
slaughter. While in jail, he was elected to 
the state senate, which he entered as soon 
as his tmprisonment ended. This was the 
Honorable George Tillman who served a 
number of terms in Congress. It was his 
son, James H. Tillman, who, while Lieutenant- 
Governor, shot down N. G. Gonzales, the 
editor of the Columbia State. Ben Tillman’s 
Uncle, John Tillman, was a man of rakish 


habits but of strong intellectual qualities. 


He was an omnivorous reader, as well as a 
great cock-fighter, and he collected a large 
library of the best English literature. Being 
a bachelor but a man of great family pride, 
he selected his nephew Ben, then a small boy, 
as the one most likely to conserve and advance 
the Tillman name, and to him he bequeathed 
his books, well annotated by himself. Ben 
Tillman’s mother was also an extensive 
reader and lover of books, and these also he 
inherited. From that day to this the present 
Senator has been a student of English litera- 
ture and history, not an orderly one, but 
profound, and few of his colleagues in the 
Senate are better read; not one remembers 
better what he reads. He did not receive 
a college education, the war having deprived 
him of the fulfilment of that great ambition 
of his youth. At the outbreak of the war, 
when he was fourteen years old, his mother 
sent him to a neighboring academy to prepare 
for South Carolina College, but he never went 
farther than this academy. Moreover, real- 
izing soon that this would be his only chance, 
he applied himself so assiduously to his 
studies that his health was seriously impaired 
and his life threatened. It was here that 
he lost the sight of his left eye as the result 
of an abscess. 
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At the close of the war, though but seven- 
teen years of age and still an invalid, he took 
charge of his mother’s large farm, adding 
gradually to its acreage by purchase so that 
by the time he became Governor, in 1890, 
it comprised 1,700 acres. At twenty he mar- 
ried and during the first eight years of his 
married life, as he had no children, his young 
wife was his fellow student of the books he 
had inherited, as well as his constant com- 
panion and counsel in the management of 
his large estate. Thus Benjamin R. Tillman 
spent the first twenty years of his manhood, 
taking little if any part in affairs outside of 
his immediate neighborhood, attending strict- 
ly to his own business, and enjoying life. 
Thus he .acquired his mastery of ‘‘corn- 
field law,”’ stored his mind with a plentiful 
knowledge of common things, and cultivated 
the acquaintance of the great characters 
in history and literature. 

It was on August 6, 1885, when he was 
thirty-eight years old, that he made his first 
real appearance before the public of his state. 
A farmers’ convention was in session in the 
town of Bennettsville, the county seat of 
Marlboro. Farmers and planters from all 
parts of the state were present, principally 
planters—well-bred, well-dressed ‘‘South Car- 
olina gentlemen.” The sessions were held 
in the court house, gaily decorated for the 
occasion with flowers and evergreens. Ladies 
and ‘‘young people” and ministers of the 
gospel came out to hear the —“orators.”’ 
After the day’s proceedings, receptions were 


‘held in the evenings by the citizens of Ben- 


nettsville to entertain the distinguished guests. 
At one of these it was rumored that on the 
morrow a green, gawky, sallow-faced, one- 
eyed fellow from the backwoods of Edgefield 
would speak, and that he was likely to say 
something out of the ordinary. Accordingly 
when the morrow arrived the court house 
was more than usually crowded with people 
who had come to enjoy the fun. That was 
the first speech Benjamin R. Tillman had 
ever made in his life, but from that day to 
this he has been the most conspicuous figure 
in South Carolina. . The speech was published 
in a number of newspapers, and afterward 
in pamphlet form and distributed among the 
farmers of the state. Tillman soon began 
to receive invitations from all parts of the 
state to deliver addresses, and he invariably 
repeated the substance of the Bennettsville 
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speech. “If I could get a chance to speak 
to the people of South Carolina as I did to 
the farmers of Marlboro,’’ he said one day, 
‘‘there would be some fine somersaultin’ in 
this old state.”” The chance came, and the 
somersaulting followed. He was lauded, 
he was condemned, he was ridiculed, but he 
always had a hearing and he got into the 
headlines of the newspapers. But what was 
the issue he raised? Perhaps an incident of 
more recent times will afford the best illus- 
tration. 

*‘T should like to ask, Mr. President, what 
is before the Senate?’’ said Senator Foraker 
one day as he arose in the Senate for a ‘‘par- 
liamentary inquiry”’ while Senator Tillman 
was making fierce attacks in a desultory way, 
on a number of things and a number of men. 

“T am before the Senate,” fairly screamed 
Tillman. 

But Senator Foraker, undaunted by the 
great roar of laughter that followed Tillman’s 
characteristic answer, insisted on knowing 
upon what particular subject the Senator 
was taking the floor. 

“No particular subject,” replied Tillman 
in the same combative manner. “I am just 
making a few remarks on the general cussed- 
ness of the situation.”’ 

And so it was Tillman before the state of 
South Carolina. He knew its history, having 
studied it closely and having himself lived 
through four of its distinct periods. He 
likewise knew the conditions at that time, 
knew what was in the breasts of the ‘‘best 
people,’’ knew also what was in the breasts 
of ‘the others.”’ Being a close observer 
with ‘‘this old one-eye of mine,’’ as he calls 
it, as well as a close reader of the newspapers, 
he discerned the coming wave of unrest and 
knew that the time was ripe. ‘Awake, 
arise, or be forever fallen!’’ Forth throughout 
the state he went, denouncing existing insti- 
tutions and men in high places, political, 
social, and commercial. With the carefully 
reserved power of a massive brain, a rich and 
ready imagination, and a vocabulary of vitu- 
peration which few Americans have ever 
possessed, he gave vent for the first time 
and with the valve wide open—to the injured 
feelings pent up in the great majority of 
South Carolinians, who had considered them- 
selves politically and socially ignored from 
the beginning of the state’s settlement. 





And, let it be remembered, that was before 
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this ‘‘stormy petrel from South Carolina”’ 
had even begun to undergo the taming pro- 
cess. There was no ‘senatorial courtesy ”’ 
to restrain him in those days. He had no 
regard for conventionalities of any kind, 
either of speech or of conduct, and seemingly 
had no respect for man or beast, for institu- 
tions or law. His enemies say that he had 
no respect for truth, that if he thought a 
thing might be true he declared it to be true, 
and that he went on the principle that every 
man was a liar or a scoundrel or a thief until 
he proved himself innocent. He declared 
that the state government was stealing from 
the people, that public money was being 
wasted, that taxes were inordinately high, 
that public men were riding on free passes 
and hence were under the influence of rail- 
roads. He said that South Carolina College, 
an institution which for three-quarters of a 
century had been the pride of the state, was 
simply a hot-house for aristocracy, a school 
for rich men’s sons, where young men were 
taught to deport themselves like lords of 
creation and to despise the ‘plain people.” 
The Citadel, or South Carolina Military 
Academy, in Charleston, another of the state’s 
‘‘cherished institutions,”’ he called a ‘‘dude 
factory.”” He said there was a “ring” in 
Columbia, the ‘‘Columbia-Club-South-Carol- 
ina-College-Greenfield-Building Ring” he 
called it, which dominated the state in the 
interests of the ‘‘aristocracy,’’ ignoring and 
despising the ‘plain people.”’ In every 
county was a smaller “ring,’’ he declared, 
composed of the allies of these “ringsters”’ 
in Columbia. His principal appeal was to 
the farmers, to whom he said: ‘We con- 
stitute the state: what are our duties to our- 
selves, and how have we discharged these 
duties? People are generally supposed to 
look after their own affairs in a free country ; 
but I feel that I am speaking nothing but the 
truth, and the naked truth, when I say that 
you and I and all of us, we farmers, have 
acted like idiots and cowards. We have 
basely surrendered our birthright, which 
entitles us to control and direct the affairs of 
this state.” 

But his appeals were not to farmers alone, 
nor did he talk any less directly to others. 
He went down to Charleston, between the 
Ashley and the Cooper Rivers, and Charleston 
then, more so even than now, was one of the 
most conventional as well as one of the proud- 
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est cities in the whole country. ‘Men of 
Charleston,” he said, ‘“‘I have always heard 
that you were the most self-idolatrous people 
that ever lived; and I want to say to you that 
the sun doesn’t rise in the Cooper and set. in 
the Ashley. It shines all over the state. 

If the tales that have been told me, 
or the reports which have come to me, of 
your condition are one-tenth true, you are 
the most arrant set of cowards God ever made. 
; You have surrendered to a ring your 
rights as a free people.’’ Everywhere he 
went he urged the people: ‘‘Organize! Organ- 
ize! Organize! With organization you will 
become free once more; without it you 
will remain slaves.” 

And they organized. Leaders sprang up 
in every county, from the various elements 
already described, and they went about 
reminding the people of their wrongs, and 
the cause of them all—aristocracies, rings, 
officeholders, politicians. Likewise, opposi- 
tion leaders sprang up to defend the ‘‘cher- 
ished institutions,’ the ‘noble heroes of 
the past,’ and the ‘honored traditions” 
of the state. Gradually the people divided 
into ‘Tillmanites” and ‘anti-Tillmanites.” 
In 1886 the ‘‘Tillmanites” tried to get the 
Democratic State Convention to nominate 
one friendly to their cause for Governor, but 
their efforts seemed to make little impression. 
Two years later they had a strong minority 
in the convention, and when John Peter 
Richardson, a low-country planter whom 
everyone acknowledged to be an ‘‘aristocrat”’ 
if there ever was one, was nominated for 
Governor, Tillman warned the leaders in one 
of his most passionate and violent speeches 
that they were playing with fire and that a 
volcano would belch forth to engulf them. 
Two years later, in 1890, it came. An ad- 
dress to the people, citing the wrongs heaped 
upon the “people” for a hundred years, was 
issued from Laurens over the signature of one 
Captain George Washington Shell. It became 
known as the “Shell Manifesto.” Ben Till- 
man wrote every word of it. It called for 
a convention of ‘the friends of the move- 
ment” to meet in Columbia and nominate a 
state ticket. The convention met, and 
nominated B. R. Tillman for Governor. 

The Democratic Executive Committee ap- 
pointed meetings in the various counties, 
at which candidates should set forth their 
views upon the questions of the day. Two 
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champions came out to meet the ‘‘traducer 
of the state,” or the ‘‘friend of the people” 
—according to one’s point of view, whether 
he were a “Tillmanite” or an ‘anti-Till- 
manite’’—and every man, woman, and child 
within the confines of South Carolina soon 
came to be one or the other. 

Tillman appeared upon the scene enthroned 
upon the plain, hard board seat of a farm 
wagon, the frame and wheels of which were 
decorated with sheaves of grain, pea vines, 
cotton stalks, corn tassels and other insignia 
of rank. The chariot of the King was drawn 
by a hundred or more horny-handed sons of 
toil, wearing ‘wool hats and britches’— 
not trousers—held up by ‘‘one-galluses.”” A 
hundred or more horsemen (and mulemen) 
led the procession, uncounted hundreds of 
“wool hat and one-gallus boys” bringing up 
the rear, all yelling to the full power of their 
lusty lungs, ‘‘Hurrah for Tillman and Re- 
form!’ Thus they paraded through the prin- 
cipal streets, and on to the arbor stand on 
the outskirts of the town. ‘‘Our Noble Leader”’ 
mounted‘ the stand. After taking off his 
big broad-brimmed hat wreathed around 
with pea vines or sheaves of grain, he pro- 
ceeded with many manifestations of wrath 
in countenance and voice and with gyrations 
of his long arms to ‘‘make a few remarks on 
the general cussedness of the situation.” 

The details of that campaign are unimpor- 
tant, though exceedingly picturesque and 
dramatic, verging at many places upon per- 
sonal conflicts and once or twice upon general 
riots. Tillman delegates were chosen in all 
the counties in the state except four, Tillman 
became Governor of South Carolina, and 
Tillmanites took entire control of the legis- 
lature and of nearly every county govern- 
ment. Then began the process of ‘reform,’ 
and with it the bitterest and most interesting 
part of this factional warfare in South Caro- 
lina. 

Floating in upon the wave of “reform,” 
or as the anti-Tillman newspapers dubbed it, 
“refawm,’’ came many picturesque personal- 
ities, with whom a more intimate acquain- 
tance than this brief article can give would 
be interesting. But only one of the quaint 
dramatis persone of the tragedy-comedy can 
even be mentioned. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, was Josh 
Ashley, who became ‘Citizen Ashley”’ and 
in time ‘the Honorable Joshua W. Ashley.” 
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Even at the risk of some prolixity we must 
pause a moment for a closer look at one of 
the most celebrated of Tillman statesmen. 
Yet only as a personality was he unique: as 
a Tillmanite he was typical. Josh used to 
come to the little town of Honea Path on 
Saturdays and stand around on the street 
corners, chew tobacco and spit and ‘‘cuss.” 
Though naturally good-natured he was red- 
headed, so that his geniality could be dis- 
turbed. On the whole, he was just such a 
character as “the boys’’ in a small town 
like to have around for the butt of their 
pranks. Josh was illiterate, he had to make 
his cross mark on papers until his wife taught 
him to write his name. He was of the “‘plain 
peopul,’’ that is, he was what the newspapers 
had begun to call a “vox populi.” Withal 
he was a farmer, wearing a woolen hat, ‘‘one 
gallus,’ and had never been seen with polished 
shoes or a “‘biled shirt.” So Josh ‘‘jined 
the movement’’—with the accent on the 
‘‘ment’’—and when the campaign came along, 
some mischievous boys induced him to mount 
the stump and shout with his mighty lungs, 
“Hurrah for Tillman and Reform’; to 
everybody’s surprise, most of all to his own, 
it resulted in his being elected to the ‘‘legisla- 
tur.”” One of the events in the history of 
Honea Path which they tell to the visitor 
whom they delight to honor, is Josh Ashley’s 
first departure for Columbia to become a 
member of the “‘legislatur.”” It was the 
first time, they say, that he had ridden on a 
train; yet in a short while he was one of the 
most influential men at the state capital. 
The members of the legislature as well as 
the state and county officers were in the 
main farmers, some few of them country 
doctors, and a slightly larger number of them 
lawyers of the ‘‘one-horse” variety—all 
alike unused to any kind of public service. 
All or nearly all of the “politicians,’’ or as 
Josh Ashley called them the ‘‘politicianers,” 
were relegated to the rear. Of something 
like 700 lawyers in the state, less than fifty 
were Tillmanites; and it is significant that 
if any one of these fifty was not seeking public 
office at the hands of the ‘“‘movement’’ no 
trace of him has ever vet been discovered. 
In every county were ambitious men who 
had previously aspired to office but had been 
‘kept down by the ‘“‘aristocracy,’’ so they 


told the people, and the people believed it. 
“‘Soreheads,”’ they were called by the news- 
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papers. They jumped upon the stump, 
shouted loud for Tillman and Reform, and 
were swept into office. Then the newspapers 
called them ‘‘coat-tail swingers.” 

To pass over the administration of county 
affairs by the green votaries of ‘‘reform,”’ 
and the hundreds of county and precinct 
struggles which furnish most thrilling exam- 
ples of how America, in contradistinction 
to the Old Country, conducts its “peaceful”’ 
revolutions, let us go to the state capital with 
Josh Ashley. 

Tillman himself admitted at the end of 
his first term that the “reform” legislature 
was a failure. The promises he had made 
to the people had not been fulfilled. True, 
General Wade Hampton—whom they called 
an ‘‘aristocrat’—had been turned out of 
the Senate and one of the leaders of the 
‘‘movement”’ putin his place. The legislature 
had cut down the salaries of the South 
Carolina College professors from $2,000 to 
$1,900, and stopped the appropriations for 
completing the state capitol. The reformers 
did not propose to be beautifying the city of 
Columbia, whose population were ‘antis,” 
at the expense of the ‘‘peopul.’’ And a few 
other measures similar in nature and impor- 
tance were passed. But for all these things 
taxes did not seem to be materially reduced, 
the price of cotton did not rapidly rise, and 
the corn crop was not noticeably increased, 
in accordance with some of the prevalent 
ideas of ‘Tillman and Reform.” Generally 
speaking, reform did not seem to be making 
much headway. At least the newspapers 
said so, and while Tillman had taught the 
people not to believe anything they saw in 
the “lying newspapers,” there seemed to be 
some disaffection on the part of ‘‘vox populi”’ 
itself. 

Tillman ‘‘cussed.”’ 

In the next campaign he went before the 
people and told them that this movement, 
like all other floods, had floated in a lot of 
driftwood. ‘Turn out this cattle, these 
driftwood legislators,” he said, ‘“‘and send 
me a legislature that will do what I say, and 
I'll give you reform.”’ The people obeyed. 
Then Tillman was in complete control of the 
state. His word was law: no man dared 
oppose it in things either great or small; or 
if he did, his political decapitation took place 
at once. 


Tillman ruled like a despot, By this it 
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is not meant that he was unjust or oppressive ; 
but he intended to rule, and he ruled. Had he 
not held the reins tight, there is no telling 
what would have happened. Enough hap- 
pened as it was, but his attitude toward the 
institutions which he had so ruthlessly de- 
nounced was more conservative than either 
his friends or his enemies had expected. He 
did not ‘tear up the South Carolina College 
root and branch,’’ nor remove the ‘dude 
factory”’ in Charleston from the face of the 
earth, as he had threatened to do, but recom- 
mended liberal appropriations for both. He 
assisted materially in the establishment of 
a normal and industrial college for girls and 
in the organization of Clemson Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for boys, for which 
he had fought before he became Governor 
and which the legislature had established. 
These last two institutions were distinctly 
‘“‘reform’’ measures, and good ones, in which 
he had the codperation of Tillmanites and 
anti-Tillmanites alike, as far as the two 
factions could codperate. But Tillman never 
did anything nor said anything for the 
purpose of conciliating his enemies. On the 
contrary, he constantly said and did things 
which kept the two factions apart. At first 
few newspapers in the state were with him. 
These were small country weeklies. And 
those which were not for him were against 
him; there was no middle ground in South 
Carolina on which any one could stand. The 
State in Columbia was started with the de- 
clared object of opposing Tillman and Till- 
manism. Its editor, N. G. Gonzales, had re- 
signed from the Charleston News and Courter 
because it was not strong enough in its 
denunciation of Tillman, and the county 
weeklies throughout the state, almost with 
one accord, followed the State. 

‘*We cannot stand this thing,” said Tillman. 
‘“We must have a newspaper, too.” Then 
appeared upon the scene a new figure, a 
personality as picturesque almost as Tillman 
himself, brought over from Georgia for the 
purpose, as he himself expressed it, of ‘‘run- 
ning a rough-and-tumble campaign.” They 
secured the Columbia Daily Register and 
imported for its editor Colonel T. Larry Gantt, 
the man who had conducted the famous 
campaign against Judge Emory Speer for 
Congress. He wore a coarse woolen shirt 
and soft collar with the remnant of a tie, 
never properly adjusted. On his head was 
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a faded woolen hat of many summers, brown 
with the dust of all of them. His baggy 
trousers stopped where the tops of his un- 
polished brogan shoes began, and his black 
coat, worn only in winter, was brown with 
age. He put a goodly wad of tobacco into 
the hollow of one cheek, while deep down 
into the caverns of the other, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, he plunged a long cane 
pipe-stem pointing upward. Then with his 
sallow face cocked to one side and his bright 
eyes glistening with delight, Col. T. Larry 
snatched up the first and scrappiest piece of 
paper he could find, took a blunted stump 
of a pencil into his lean and nervous hand (or 
went to the type case himself) and was ready 
for business. ‘‘There’s no use for you fellows 
to begin telling lies in this thing, now,’ he 
announced to the enemy, ‘‘for I give you fair 
warning that I kin beat any man in South 
Carolina in the lying business.” 

It would make too long a story to describe 
even the hundredth part of the striking in- 
cidents of the Tillman administration, and no 
attempt will be made here to give even the 
important ones. The whole state was in one 
continuous hubbub from the time Tillman 
entered the Governor’s mansion to the day 
he left it; and the administration of his imme- 
diate successor, John Garry Evans, during 
which Tillman continued to keep his hand 
upon the throttle, was scarcely less stormy. 
Everything he did or proposed met with the 
most violent opposition—likewise with the 
most violent support. His entire adminis- 
tration was one long process of ‘‘reform”’ in 
South Carolina. The volcano had indeed 
come, and with it a great earthquake which 
shook the Palmetto State to its very founda- 
tions, loosening up the soil, however, and 
levelling it somewhat. Although the anti- 
Tillmanites hooted at the term, it was indeed 
a “campaign of education.”’ At least the 
glass was broken and the light let in, though 
it took some time for the smoke and the 
mists to clear away. The people of the whole 
state, in country and in town, came to realize 
more and more the necessity of giving atten- 
tion to public affairs, and many a man felt 
that somehow—he did not know exactly how 
—the barriers had been removed so that he 
could aspire now, as he did not believe he 
could have aspired before, to even the highest 
honor and station. It is persistently claimed 
by the enemies of ‘‘Tillmanism” that there 
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were no barriers before. Let that pass with- 
out argument. People thought there were, 
and imaginary barriers are sometimes as 
strong as real ones. 

Gradually more intelligent and better- 
equipped men were put into office, and grad- 
ually the ‘“‘green”’ ones matured. The primary 
system was adopted in all the counties, and 
after four years a state primary was ordered 
for the election of Governor and state officers. 
Finally United States Senators came to be 
elected by a direct primary. The days of 
government by conventions has passed away 
in South Carolina, and if rings and aristocra- 
cies ever existed they can exist no more. 
Neither is it likely that a Tillman nor any 
other type of man can again completely 
dominate the state. 

Gradually, too, factional strife died away, 
and at last factional division. Gradually, 
as Tillman has become absorbed in larger 
affairs, far removed from the sphere of local 
politics, and has grown in strength and in- 
fluence, personal bitterness towards him has 
declined; likewise, his own enmity toward 
those who fought him has waned. He is 
fifty-nine years old now, and the upward 
years have mellowed him, smoothed away 
many of the hard places, and softened his 
naturally big heart. 

One incident, the murder of N. G. Gonzales, 
has generally been misunderstood. An ex- 
planation has no place here, but in justice to 
Ben Tillman it ought to be known that he 
was in no way,either directly or indirectly, 
connected with that affair. James H. Tillman 
was the son of his devoted brother, and N. G. 
Gonzales, the man he killed, was his own 
bitterest enemy—political, not personal. 
Many people have supposed from these two 
facts that Ben Tillman sanctioned the deed 
of his ‘nephew, but if he did there is no word 
of his, no act known, to prove it; and those 
who know him best believe that he regrets 
the deed as much as any one. Neither had 
that act aught to do with what is known 
as ‘“‘Tillmanism.” 

Tillman is becoming universally recognized 
as one of the growing men of the Senate. 
At first, and for a long time, interesting only 
as other oddities, he has of late come to develop 
a line of usefulness all his own. Somebody 


is needed in the Senate to put direct questions, 
to shake up the dry bones, and to crack the 
hard nuts with a sledge hammer; someone is 
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needed in that body every now and then to 
‘“‘make a few remarks on the general cussedness 
of the situation.” So long as Tillman remains, 
that need is abundantly supplied. He is 
one of the most active men in the Senate, 
one of the hardest students. He is visited 
by more different kinds of people with more 
varieties of grievances than any other Senator. 
When a crank comes to Washington, the first 
man he goes to see, after being shut out of 
the White House, is Senator Tillman. Ask 
one of them why, and the answer invariably 
will be something like this: ‘Well, he is 
honest, and he is for the under dog.’’ Sena- 
tor Tillman receives all these cranks and 
laughs at many of them; but if there be any 
merit in the case, he will readily take it up, 
no matter where the man, or the woman, 
may come from. And they come from every- 
where, fewest of all from his own state. 
Every Senator constantly receives letters 
from his constituents, asking all sorts of 
favors; Senator Tillman gets them from 
everywhere, from the North, the East, the 
South, and the West. Since he makes it a 
rule to answer every letter, hisis a busy life. 

He lives very sjmply, both at home and in 
Washington. He cannot afford to live any 
other way; but apparently he has no taste for 
luxurious living. After working hard all day he 
spends the evening with his family, every one 
of whom is interested in all the details of the 
day’s activities, just as he is keenly interested 
in all the events of their lives. He has two 
grown sons, one grown daughter, another 
daughter at college, and a little girl of twelve. 
He is fond of music, fond of flowers, fond of 
children, and of all the simple joys of the do- 
mestic fireside. He is a man of the soberest 
habits, eating two simple meals a day, ab- 
staining totally from all intoxicating liquors, 
all forms of tobacco, and all other kinds of 
dissipation. In all respects Ben Tillman is 
a good citizen, a good husband, and a good 
father. 

As a public man, it is difficult to estimate 
Tillman. There are those who think him 
a demagogue of the worst type; there are 
others who think him a great statesman; 
still others who think him a little of both. 
His life has been lived in the open, so the 
public may pass judgment upon the facts— 
that is, up to the present. What he will do 
to-morrow no man knows. He is a “rude 
man and don’t care!” 


























MR. DAVID LUBIN AND HIS WORK 


THE SELF-MADE MERCHANT WHO ORIGINATED THE MOVEMENT FOR 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
A PICTURESQUE LIFE 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE—THE STORY OF 
DEVOTED 


TO A GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


NE day in the autumn of 1904, an 
() American somewhat beyond middle 
life sat in the audience chamber of 
the Royal Palace at Rome, nervously fingering 
a black slouch hat as he waited for an inter- 
view with King Victor Emmanuel. He was 
Mr. David Lubin, of Sacramento, California, 
and he had come to present a plan to the King 
for the establishment of an International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. é 
Having made a fortune in business, mainly 
from farmers, he had given thought, effort, 
and money to a plan that he believed would 
provide a clearing-house for the world’s 
agricultural information and bring all the 
nations into a mutual work for the uplift- 
ing of its most important activity. The 
French had denied him a hearing, but the 
Italian Government was willing to listen. 
He unfolded his plan to M. Luzatti, the Min- 
ister of Finance, who told him that he was 
either a madman or a genius. After further 
study of Mr. Lubin’s scheme, which had been 
logically and economically worked out, the 
Minister brought the subject to the attention 
of the King and Cabinet. Mr. Lubin’s inter- 
view with King Victor Emmanuel followed. 
The King entered the room without cere- 
mony, greeted Mr. Lubin with a smiling face 
and outstretched hand, and addressed him in 
good English. The American’s embarrass- 
ment at once vanished and he launched into 
an enthusiastic explanation of his plan. Half 
an hour had passed before he suddenly remem- 
bered that he had been cautioned not to 
remain longer than five minutes in the royal 
presence. He apologized for the length of 
his visit and also for having come in an ordi- 
nary cab and having forgotten the new silk hat 
required by court etiquette. He started to re- 
tire, but the King laughingly took his visitor’s 
hand and told him to stay as long as he pleased 
and act just like an American gentleman. 


Two hours later, the palace attendants were 
surprised to see the King conduct his visitor 
to the door in person and bid him a cordial 
farewell. 

The result of Mr. Lubin’s visit to the King 
has been the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. The remark- 
able thing about it is that it is the idea of a 
hard-headed business man, who is not 
himself a farmer. Mr. Lubin believed that 
a lack of coéperation by the various nations 
in agricultural activity was a hardship to the * 
farmer. ‘‘A few men in various countries,” 
he said, ‘obtain advance information about 
crops, scatter false statistics, and get a corner 
on the staple, whether it be corn, wheat or 
cotton. Why not let all the countries work 
together and put an end to gambling in crops? 
Unnecessary fluctuations in prices -of the 
staples of agriculture must work injury not 
only to the farm but also to the factory, for 
these staples are the raw material of the manu- 
facturer.”’ 

He worked out a plan for a non-political 
international institution which should ascer- 
tain the conditions of agriculture in every 
country ; and which should publish periodical 
reports of the quantity and quality of the 
crops in hand, and thereby facilitate produc- 
tion of needed crops and help to steady prices. 
This institution, acting in unison with the 
various national associations already existing 
for similar purposes, should also furnish 
reliable information about the demand and 
supply of agricultural labor in different quar- 
ters of the globe; promote such agreements as 
might be necessary for collective defence 
against diseases of plants and domestic ani- 
mals; and, finally, would exercise a timely 
influence on the development of societies for 
rural codperation, for agricultural insurance,. 
and for agrarian credit. 

The International Congress of Agriculture, 
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in which forty nations took part, was called 
by the King of Italy in accordance with 
Mr. Lubin’s ideas. Prior to its meeting, 
Mr. Lubin made a tour of Europe at his 
own expense, visiting the various delegates. 
Although he had set all the machinery in 
motion, he was not a delegate to the Congress 
but remained quietly at his hotel in Rome. 
When invited to the sessions, he declined, 
on the ground that he had no official connec- 
tion with it. 

The delegates signed an agreement for the 
establishment of the International Institute 
at Rome. A palace, to be used as a permanent 
home, is now being built and will be ready 
early in 1907. King Victor Emmanuel has set 
aside sufficient revenue for its maintenance. 
Every nation that took part in the Congress 
will contribute to its support and have a 
permanent representative there. President 
Roosevelt very properly appointed Mr. Lubin 
the first American representative. He will 
retire from business next year and take up 
his residence at Rome with his family, thus 
proving his devotion to the enterprise and his 
confidence in its results. 

Here is the simple story of Mr. Lubin’s 
self-made success. He was born in Poland, 
the son of a poor Jew who emigrated to Eng- 
land when the boy was two years old. There 
the father died and his widow married a Mr. 
Weinstock, who came to America to seek his 
fortune and settled in New York. Young 
Lubin had a scant education and at an early 
age went to work in a jewelry factory in Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts. His first job was to dip 
watch-chain links into a solution that gilded 
them. It was such a slow process that he 
invented a machine to do the work; the 
machine worked so successfully that he lost his 
job. Then he ran away and went to California, 
his step-brother having started a dry goods 
store in San Francisco. The boy was given 
a position which was so unsuited to him that 
he decided to engage in business for himself. 
He bought a case of overalls on credit, went to 
Sacramento and rented a room over a Chinese 
laundry. In the window he hung this sign: 
‘“‘D. Lubin—One Price.” It was the first 
‘‘one-price”’ store in the state. Sacramento 
being the heart of a great agricultural com- 
munity, Mr. Lubin hired a buggy, drove out 
among the farmers and told them about his 
overalls. This direct method of advertising 


not only increased his trade but brought 
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him into personal relations with the farmers. 
One day a man came into his store and com- 
plained that his overalls had split. Mr. Lubin 
at once went to work and devised a flap to 
keep them from bufsting. He sold his patent 
for $300 and rented another room; from these 
two rooms he developed one of the largest 
department stores in the West, and by it he 
made a fortune. 

Out of these early visits to the famers of his | 
community, and in gratitude to them for 
giving him his start, grew his work in their 
behalf. He began to study their methods and 
found that most of the fruit growers were 
shipping their products indiscriminately and 
paying their agents in the cities high commis- 
sions. Being a business man, Mr. Lubin 
thought this a bad method. He went to Eng- 
land and saw that the fruit growers there had 
associations which undertook the codperative 
sale of products at a central place in the cities. 
He returned home with the idea that resulted 
in the formation of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which established an 
exchange at San Francisco and saved to the 
growers a large sum of money _ every 
year. 

Then Mr. Lubin bought a large fruit farm 
and developed it on a highly scientific basis. 
He made experiments with fruit trees, which 
were of benefit to growers all over the state. 
He also invented a number of agricultural im- 
plements and conceived the idea of enclosing 
a return postal card in every case of fruit, so 
that the purchaser could report the condition 
of the fruit when it was unpacked. 

Mr. Lubin next turned his attention to the 
wheat industry and formulated a plan for an 
export bounty on wheat which should protect 
the American grower in the foreign market 
from the cheaply grown wheat of India and 
Russia. A bill for the bounty was introduced 
into Congress but failed to pass. 

Mr. Lubin also turned his attention to the 
problem of the Italian farm hand in California. 
He found that after the harvests were gathered 
these laborers formed a large floating popula- 
tion that drifted aimlessly into the cities and 
towns. He worked out a plan to colonize 
them on land which they could eventually 
acquire, and they have developed into useful 
citizens and industrious farmers. 

Yet with all this prodigious outside activity, 
Mr. Lubin found time to carry on his immense 
business and gratify his taste for learning. 
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He has collected a large library and has also 
written a book, ‘‘ Let There be Light,”’ which 
deals with economic and religious problems 
to which he has given much thought. He is 
a many-sided man, the successful product of a 
democracy. 


When some one asked him recently why he 
had done so much work for the public weal, he 
replied: ‘‘All the time, energy, and money 
which it has cost me is but part payment to 
my country for the inestimable value of Amer- 
ican citizenship.” 
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FROM ENGINE-CAB TO EDITOR’S DESK 
NE day in the early eighties a Denver & 
Rio Grande passenger train ran into an 
engine at a small Colorado station. A freight 
train was waiting on a side track and the 
engineer of the freight train who saw the 
collision was summoned as a witness at the 
investigation held at the division superin- 
tendent’s office at Pueblo. When the freight 
engineer appeared at the trial, the division 
superintendent, who was a cross little man, 
snapped: 

‘“What’s your name?” 

‘Hill,’ replied the witness. 

‘‘What have you been doing?” 

“Running No. 207 for two years.” 

The little man looked up quickly. Then 
he said: 

“You aread good man. This is the 
first time I ever heard of you.” It was his 
characteristic way of complimenting him 
for attending to his business and not hanging 
around division headquarters. 

The freight engineer was Mr. John A. Hill. 
He had a union card in his pocket when he 
stood before his chief in Pueblo; he carries 
one to-day when he is head of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company of New York, publishers of the 
three largest trade publications in their field. 
Yet he stands for the open shop and he made 
a fair-minded declaration of the principle 
to his employees, during the printer’s strike, 
which attracted wide attention. 

He was born on a farm in Vermont. His 
parents moved to Iowa. When he was eight 
years old he herded five hundred sheep. 
Then the Hills moved to Wisconsin where 
John had five terms of schooling ‘between 
husking and planting time.” It did not 
amount to one full term. One day he smug- 
gled a Wild West story into the bleak country 





school house and his teacher caught him 
reading it. 

“You stay after school, John Hill,” she 
said.. John was prepared to be thrashed and 
waited in trembling. But the teacher said 
to him, ‘‘You can only learn things by reading, 
not studying. But read the right kind of 
books.’’ So she lent him a romance of 
travel. His father would not allow that kind 
of book or a novel in the house; so the boy 
hid it and read it at night, holding a candle 
over the pages in his garret room. That 
book was the first of many. 

One day the boy saw an engine go puffing 
and panting through a near-by village. He 
resolved to be an engineer. Mechanics of 
all kinds had appealed to him. But the 
first job he could get was in a small printing 
office. The shop was so far from his home 
that he slept in it. When he was seventeen 
he was foreman. All the while he read every 
book on mechanics that he could lay hands 
on. He became a self-taught machinist. 
In the early eighties he went to Colorado to 
set up machinery in a state that was in the 
making. That did not pay and he got a job 
as fireman on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. The ‘‘Santa Fe war’ when two 
great railroads had been at grips for rights 
of way had just ended. Trains were still 
traveling arsenals; every station was a small 
fort. It took nerve and courage to stick to 
the cab at that time but Hill had those 
qualities. 

The ambition to be an engineer was still 
withhim. Hesaid to himself: ‘‘To become an 
engineer I’ve got to be the best fireman on 
the road.’”’ Insix months he was an engineer. 
The Denver & Rio Grande was a single track 
road. It skirted yawning canyons and 
climbed dizzy mountains. Toquote Mr. Hill: 
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“If you made one slip you'd be gathered up 
in a spoon somewhere.” 

Once the brakes refused to work in Free- 
mont Pass, the highest in the Rockies, and the 
engine started ‘‘wild’’ down the steep incline. 
It was the unwritten law to jump in this 
emergency, but Mr. Hill stuck to his cab. 
To reverse at once meant blowing up his 
steam box and certain death. But in those 
thrilling moments when he raced down to the 
valley he began to reverse a little at a time. 
He did not lose his head. The engine slowed 
up and came under control. 

Just about this time, he was put temporarily 
in charge of the roundhouse at Pueblo. The 
day after he took charge the master mechanic 
said to him: ‘‘Hill, you’re all right.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Hill. 

“Well, you didn’t call me once last night. 
All the other fellows used to call me out 
every time anything went wrong.” 

When he became a fireman, Mr. Hill joined 
the Brotherhood of Firemen. He joined 
because all the other firemen joined it and 
because it had an insurance feature and some 
social attractions. Soon he was elected 
president of the union. One day he said to 
his fellow members: 

“We talk too much about people. Let’s 
get down to something that will do us good. 
Discuss questions and find out all about 

‘them.” 

The result was a class to study among the 
firemen, that increased their efficiency and 
hastened their chance for promotion. 

Then he became engineer on the engine 
that hauled the snow plow. The trips were 
irregular and he had more time to study 
technical subjects. He began to write for 
the American Machinist (the ambitious young 
engineer was to own the publication within 
ten years). He thought he saw a chance for 
a newspaper in Pueblo; so he left the engineer’s 
cab and became editor of the Daily Press. 
But the love of the road was stronger, 
and he went back to an engine after a 
year. 

Meanwhile he had transferred his union 
membership from the Brotherhood of Firemen 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
an organization where character was as much 
a requisite for admission as being able to 
handle the throttle. In 1888 he was offered 


the editorship of the Locomotive Engineer 
published in New York. Again he stepped 


from the cab to an editorial room—this time 
to stay. 

What Mr. Hill did in taking the position 
was typical. He said: ‘‘I have to deal in 
figures a great deal in technical articles. 
Figures don’t stick, but a story does.” He 
wrote stories about technical matters and 
made them so simple that every engineer 
could understand them and somewhere in 
them he concealed mathematical facts. 

His experiences on the road had taught 
him that the system of training engineers 
was bad. The plan in vogue was to let a 
fireman work along until there was a vacancy 
among the engineers. Then the superinten- 
dent asked,‘‘Who has been firing the longest?” 
and the oldest fireman in service got the job. 
‘“‘Now,”’ said Mr. Hill, “if that fireman had 
served under a grouchy engineer who did 
not teach his fireman anything about the 
mechanism of the engine, the fireman in- 
competently assumed a responsible job.” 
He devised a plan for what he called ‘‘pro- 
gressive examination of firemen’’—providing 
for specific subjects to be studied each year 
by candidates for positions as engineers. It 
increased their efficiency and made them 
more valuable. The great railroad system 
soon adopted it. 

When he became editor of the Locomotive 
Engineer, he withdrew from the Brotherhood, 
but his old co-workers made him an honorary 
member of the order. 

Mr. Hill conducted his magazine, just as 
he had railroaded, with an unconquerable 
desire to do things that other people thought 
were impossible. He wanted to cut off the 
return privileges of the magazine; the business 
manager said it was ruinous for a trade journal 
to try it. Mr. Hill said, “Try it.” It suc- 
ceeded. He formed the Hill Publishing Co., 
sold the Locomotive Engineer and bought the 
American Machinist. Subsequently the com- 
pany acquired the Engineering and Mining 
Journal and a controlling interest in 
Power. 

He has made the development of the in- 
dividual the very basis of his business. He 
is the best example himself. He is now the 
business head of the company. ‘I never 
interfere with the editors,” he says; ‘‘they 
are supposed to know their work. We have 
no ‘policy.’”’ 

When the printers’ strike was impending, 
Mr. Hill issued an address to his compositors 
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who wanted the closed shop. Among other 
things he said: 

“IT am content to leave the door of opportunity 
wide open to all with ambition enough to enter. I 
oppose any attempt to close that door, to strangle 
ambition, or to prevent an abler man than I from 
earning more. 

“T shall be sorry to see a man go away—especi- 
ally those who have been with us from the start. 
I do not believe that you can get better jobs or a 
more appreciative ‘old man.’ But this ‘old man’ 
cannot stand everything. The savings of a life of 
hard work are in this concern, and all the fun he 
can get out of it is torun it his own way, with due 
regard for the rights of others.” 

This was the man-to-man sentiment of an 
employer who had risen from the ranks 
himself and knew the value of the recognition 
of the individual in work. 


AN OPEN-AIR READING ROOM 


T WAS raining hard down on Riving- 
ton Street, in the heart of the lower 
East Side of New York. A_ bedraggled 
little girl about ten years old, with a small 
sister tugging at her skirts and carrying 
avery large umbrella, climbed up the steps 
to the fourth floor of the Free Public Library. 
One of the attendants stopped her and asked 
her where she was going. 

“To the roof,’’ said the little girl. 

“The roof” is the open-air reading room o 
top of the library—the first and only one of 
the kind in the United States and the little 
girl was one of hundreds who frequent it 
in the summer months. The idea grew 
out of the experience of the library workers 
with congested living conditions in that vicin- 
ity. The people there are crowded in tene- 
ments and use what scanty roof space is ac- 
cessible for breathing spots. Those who have 
wanted to read, have not cared to sit in a close 
room, however well ventilated, and the library 
attendance accordingly has always fallen off 
considerably in the summer time. Near the 
Rivington Street Library is the University 
Settlement with a roof garden which has be- 
come very popular with the people of the 
neighborhood, The lesson was not lost on 
the librarians. 

‘‘Why not have a reading room on the 
roof,” they said. So when their new library 
‘was put up last year provision was made for 
one. The roof is tiled and enclosed in a high 
fron railing. Boxes of bright flowers line the 
bottom of the railing, giving the place a 
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pleasant outdoor effect. Stretched over the 
top is an awning. Here in the afternoon you 
may find forty or fifty little children seated at 
wooden tables reading their favorite books, 
while the cool breezes from the East River 
play about them. It is cool up there on the 
hottest days. Below, on the crowded streets, 
the people are sweltering. 

Only children that have library tickets are 
admitted to the roof. They call it the ‘‘roof 
garden.” When it was first opened, those of 
reading age tried in vain to bring all their 
little sisters and even their baby sisters and 
brothers, believing that it was similar in pur- 
pose to the recreation pier. Once a week a 
‘story hour” is held on the roof. A hundred 
children assemble and some one reads or tells © 
them a story. These occasions are eagerly 
awaited and have become distinct events in 
the lives of the little ones. At night grown- 
up people use the open-air reading room 
which is brilliantly lighted. 

So succéssful has been this experiment 
that the three East Side Public Libraries to be 
built this fall in New York will have roof 
reading rooms. Thus comfort is brought to 
many readers in one of the most crowded 
districts in the world. It is an example that 
might be followed elsewhere. 


THE FIRST FEAT AT THE HIPPODROME 


HE building of the huge New York Hip- 
podrome fell to Mr. Walter H. Clough, 
the head of a great building firm in New 
York. Mr. Frederick Thompson long had 
the idea of a gigantic amusement institution 
but could not hit on just the kind of build- 
ing he wanted. But one thing was certain; 
it had to be rushed up as soon as the plan 
was made. ‘All right,’’ said Mr. Clough. 
“We will get the ground ready.”’ 

He excavated the site at Forty-fourth 
Street and Sixth Avenue and as soon as the 
plans were drawn and the material secured 
he was ready torush up the building. Winter 
had come and the amusement season was well 
on. Every week, therefore, before the opening 
meant a big loss of money. It was the hard- 
est winter New York had known for years, 
but work was continued every hour of every 


day. A blizzard swept over the city, almost 
stopping navigation. Building material was 
scarce. 


One cold morning the superintendent on the 
building said to him: 
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“There is only enough sand to last until to- 
morrow morning, and you can’t get any more 
in New York.” 

‘‘Where is some sand?”’ asked Mr. Clough. 

‘Away over on Long Island,” replied the 
man. 

“‘Get it at any cost,” was the order. 

“But it can’t be hauled,” explained the 
superintendent. 

“Tt must,” said Mr. Clough. ‘‘If necessary 
hire every hack on Fifth Avenue.” The sup- 
erintendent got the sand. His employer’s 
determination had stirred him. 

While the big building was being rushed up, 
Mr. Thompson was collecting his performers. 
He wanted to open the play house the day 
after the workmen left it. ‘“‘But I have got 
to have a place to rehearse my people,” he 
said. 

“That’s easy,” said Mr. Clough. He built 
the stage and put a roof over it almost before 
the giant girders were swung over the auditor- 
ium. Thus, while the actors rehéarsed on the 
stage, the men worked on the rest of the build- 
ing. The Hippodrome was ready for occu- 
pancy on March rst. 

When the directors met, Mr. John W. Gates, 
who was one of the principal stockholders, 
said: ‘‘This building cost more than the 
original estimate, didn’t it?” 

Mr. Clough looked up quickly and said: 
“You told us to ‘get there,’ didn’t you?”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ replied Mr. Gates. 

“Well,” said the young builder, ‘‘ you see 
we ‘got there’.”” Mr. Gates made no further 
objection. 


, 


HOW NEW YORK MERCHANTS WORK TOGETHER 


HREE or four times a year the mer- 
chants of all the cities and towns of 
the Middle West and of the South receive a 
booklet or circular calling their attention to 
the attractiveness of New York as the nation’s 
buying centre. Sometimes these circulars 
are ‘‘prosperity sermons,’’ giving specific 
facts about crops and industries that every- 
body ought to know. Often they are illus- 
trated with pictures of places of interest in 
and about New York. But they never ad- 
vertise any one firm or business. 

Publishing and distributing this literature 
is part of the work carried on all the vear 
by the Merchants’ Association. In 1897 
some of the leading merchants met. They 
said, ‘‘New York is the greatest market in 


AMONG THE WORLD’S 
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the United States, yet other cities are attract- 
ing the buyers. We must organize and pro- 
tect the market.’’ They formed an associa- 
tion. and established headquarters. They 
secured cheap passenger rates on all the rail- 
roads entering New York during the spring 
and fall buying season. They asked the mer- 
chants to have their mail and telegrams sent 
to the offices of the Association and they 
helped them in many other ways. 

For example, they printed and circulated 
the schedule of legal cab fares, thus preventing 
strangers from being overcharged. In one 
year they brought 10,000 merchants to New 
York. Now these visiting merchants not 
only had the advantage of a trip to New York, 
but their business vision was broadened by 
contact with a large market. They became 
better merchants; when they got home they 
were able to make their stores and windows 
more attractive. Often the merchant learns © 
things that help his entire business. A 
man from Sioux City, Iowa, for example, 
found out how he could make rugs out of 
carpet remnants. Before he went to New 
York he practically gave them away. By 
selling the rugs he was able to increase his 
business thousands of dollars every year. 

Although started with the idea of fostering 
New York’s trade, the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion has developed a broad field of civic use- 
fulness. When the Ramapo Water Grab 
threatened to rob the taxpayers of millions 
of dollars, the Association organized the oppo- 
sition and defeated it. The expense of this 
fight was $40,000. 

It has secured a number of extensive har- 
bor improvements, greater efficiency in the 
city postal service, and caused the State 
Railroad Commission to maintain a bureau 
in New York to regulate street railway traffic. 
It maintains a bureau of expert statisticians 
whose reports on the various activities of the 
Association are valuable public records. Its 
membership comprises more than a thousand 
business men, many of whom give freely of 
their time and money to the Association. 

Although many of the merchants are com- 
petitors, the work is free from commercial 
rivalry. For example, if a merchant in Geor- 
gia writes to the Association that he wants to 
go to New York to buy crockery and wants 
the name of a reliable house, he receives a 
list of all the crockery manufacturers who are 
members of the Association. 











